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PREFACE 



The problem of how to educate the slow learner vocationally has recently 
been given new impetus. With the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, the Federal Government began sponsoring local research projects In an 
attempt to find solutions to this problem. No one answer exists and each re- 
search project will reach its own conclusions^ but certain general observa- 
tions concerning this problem can be made. 

The slow learner can learn if he is taught In the right way and given 
enough time to learn. . He must not be Ignored or pushed aside, but must be 
treated with Imagination, understanding and sympathy. 

The problem of the slow learner demands a new look, on the part of the 
educators, at the existing educational standards and ” philosophies" In the 
public schools. Educators must realize that every student cannot be taught 
In the way because each student has different Interests, ambitions and 
needs. For this reason, teaching techniques should Ideally undergo constant 
scrutiny and change. 

The slow learner needs close and continuous guidance because he Is usually 
uncertain of his potential and his future. Professional guidance can help him 
achieve direction and confidence. Guidance, In essence. Is a major part of 

any successful vocational education program. 

The general observations of this study are the result of over six months 
of consultation and study by the research staff. Throughout these six months, 
the director and the research assistants have adhered to the following prin- 
ciples set down In the "Project Proposal and Grant" (APIT!NDIX A); (l) to 

identify areas of vocational opportunity best suited to the abilities and 
Interests of the slow learner; ( 2 ) to adopt criteria for optimum educational 
instruction for the slow learner; (3) to design a model program of vocational 

vil 




education for the slow learner consistent with the results of this study; and 
(4) to determine the staff and facilities needed to operate a demonstration 
program for one year. 

The Franklin County School Board and the Professional Advisory Committee of 
the Franklin County Area Vocatloned. -Technical School have reacted favorably to 
the need for providing greater educational and vocatloned opportunity for the 
slow learner who has been so long neglected and overlooked. The results of this 
study show that there is a place for the slow learner In the vocational program 
and that he be educated to become a successful^ contributing citizen. 
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mRQCUCTIGR 

"The goals (of education) are to enable each child to play a conatructlve, 
respected role In society and to lead a life vhich to hia vlU he satisfying*** 

- Educational Bolides Oonnisslon^ 1963 
The Problen 

Altbou^ educational statesnen and philosophers proclaim that all chil- 
dren smst he educated to the full extent of their c a p ab ili ties^ and a lthou gh 
many respected educators statesmen work diligently to advance education 
toward this goal, we seem to he losing ground* 

Economic and technological growth are advancing at such a pace that 
education - especially career education - has great difficulty anticipati n g 
the needed adjustments* Tradition, taboo, and inertia ccsiblne tO make the 
fautit of the educational leaders most difficult* 

Undoubtedly the growing restlessness among the disadvantaged of our 
society is due in part to the failure of schools to provide this se^Knt of 
our po p^ ^ i with the skills and confidence necessary for effective living 
in a rapidly changing society* 

Today's s(dxx>l and vocational-technical schools are not preparing 
children for careers* In fact, there are many hi^ school pupils - about 
one-fifth - that are beginning to wonder if the world of work will have any 
place for at all; that is a respectable place with a future* These are 



the slow learners. They aake vp a large percentage of the public school drop- 
outs and they are found In large nuBd>ers aaong the culturally disadvantaged. 

They neet with constant dlscouragenent In school. They are not well eqiolpped 
for academic learnings and in many. schools they are not included in the voca- 
tional education program. 

Oonseqiuently, this study concerns itself with developing a model voca- 
tional education pr ogram for this forgotten groiq» of children. The m a in ques- 
tion which must he answered is: 

Is it desirable and feasible to operate a model program of vocational 
edhcatibh. especwiy tailored to serve the needs of the slow learner^ in 
cohjtihctibn' with the program of the Franklin County Area Vocational«Technical 
SchbblT 

fltpecific questions to he answered by this study Include: 

1. Vhat is the slow learner's potential to profit froa vocational 
edueationf 

2. Vhat are the criteria of a model vocational education program 
for the slow leamerf 

3. Are the educational needs of the slow learner cdepatible with 
the purpose and organization of the area vocational-technical 
school? 

1^. Vhat must he done to establish a model pr ogram in Fnsklln 
County? 

Background of Beglect; 

The Slow Learner in American Schools 

For too long a time now, the slow learner in American schools has been de- 
nied a practical, work-oriented education because the schools have been tradi- 
tionally academically oriented. The earliest Latin gramar schools specialized 
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In Latin and Oi«ek as a basis for college entrance and as a preparation for law, 
medicine, and the ministry. The acad e mies that superseded the latin granmar 
schools English granmar, mathematics, and many less traditional subjects 

to the curriculum, but their orientation remained baclcally academic. 

When high schools first appeared, their programs were similarly geared to- 
ward college entrance. Over the years the curricular offerings of the high 
school have been eiQmnded, but the high school's function of preparing students 
for college has remained paramount. Even today, in the 1960*s, high schools 
eng^hasize academic abstractions over practical eigmriences. In a recent article, 
George Neany, president of the AFL-CIO, recognized this academic emphasis when 
be stated the following: 

"One of the most serious educational inequalities of all is one which 
ffMTi exist in the confines of a single school. It is the inequality 
which results from a growing preocci:patlon in schools with the college- 
bound stuflent and consequent inattention to the needs of the student 
who does not plan on following high school with college ... 

WO must not become so exalted that we forget that two-thirds of our 
young peop le do not go on to college. Ihider the best circumstances, 
there will continue to be millions of young people who won't go to 
college, who don't want to go to college, and who should not have to 
go to to establish a place for themselves in society . . . (49) 

George Heany's words i for reflection, for if schools are supposed to 

serve the needs of youth, how can they c la im they are fulfilling this goal 

when most of their time and programs are oriented toward college-bound students? 

In schools with an academic philosophy, how are the needs of the slow learner 

being met? Is he to be "sacrificed" educationally because he doesn't have 

scholastic ability? Is he much less a person because of this? 

The neglect of schools to teach students marketable skills for the 

reid. world of work was enphasized by State Senator Rees of California in his 

preliminary statements in siqpport of California Senate Bill 13T9> which called 

for the establislment of countywide vocational hi^ schools to prepare students 
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for an expanding ngi pai society* The acuteness of the situation provoked 

him to conclude: 

"The best way for a teenager to secure a marketable s ki ll would be, at 
present, to secure a hamner and go to the nearest automobile and start 
knocking off some hub caps* He will then be apprehended and sent to a 
correctional institution, where he will then be taught a salable skill 
with the benefit of the latest equipment and best staff*” (66) 

Faul Goodman, in an article entitled "Why Go To School?," stated that until 

we build schodi 3 for kinds of youngsters, it is unfair and dishonest to ask 

them *^11 to stay in school* Those who do remain, he Infers, are in an ac ademi c 

curriculum which is "time~wasted, unrealistic, dispiriting, and destructive of 

Initiative." (3^) 

Mid-^entieth Oentyy Resistance to the 
TeacMng of En^lbyable Skill's 

It must be recognized that there are people who do not agree with George 
Meany and others that an inqortant function of the school is to teach occupa- 
tional skills* Nortimer Adler and Bobert Hutchins are cases in point* (3)(37) They 
frown vpon, as do other academicians, the inclusion of utilitarian e^gperlences 
in the curriculum of the school* To them, the tea chin g of practical*, salable 
skills is a waste of time for the school, and they even hesitate to call this 
type of training "education*" However, if educators were to subscribe to the 
educational beliefs of Adler and Hutchins, they would promote a "one-track" 
curriculum, heavily cl pai in orientation and far-removed from the real world* 
It J.8 this type of curriculum, as dropout studies have indicated so many times,- 
that markedly Increases the dropout rate because these potential dropouts view 
their curricular experiences as valueless and unrelated to their subsequent 
enployment needs* Having been treated this way, it is no wonder that the slow 
learner, who accounts for a major portion of the dropout group, becomes resentful 
and hostile toward the school and anyone who represents it* 



But even individuals in high governmental positions are opposed to 

schools teaching enqplo^fment skills* An example of this is found in a review 

written by Garth L. Magnum, Executive Director of the President's Comiilttee on 

Manpower, for the m Delta Kappan * Mr. Magnum was criticizing some of the 

Ideas esg^ressed by Grant Venn in his book entitled Man. Educa tion, and Work; 

Magnum's strong opposition to Dr. Venn's belief that schools should teach 

marketable skills is reflected in the following quotation; 

"Dr. Venn is a proponent of the presently popular view that American 
education must become more occigmitlonally oriented, that those who 
wlU not proceed beyond high school must be provided a salable occu- 
pation prior to graduation, and that the needed skills are best sig>- 
plied within the educational system. 

This view, which has been reflected in recent legislation, requires 
careful and skeptical examination. A valid concern for unemployment 
can easily lead to the conclusion that ea^loyebllity is the goal of 
education. It is not ... In this increasingly complex world, the 
Mph school has more than it can do to siroly the youth with the 
basic knowledge he needs to be a hmaan being and a citizen without 
ftyppi y iti g Min with an occiQMtlonal skill." (U7) 



The voeatlo"*\ 1963: 

A Mew for tS^^Iow learner 



The prcA>lem that has long confronted educators in this country is that of 
designing appropriate educational programs to fit a diversity of piqpll abilities, 
needs, and interests— not for Just the college-bound pupils. The principle of 
equality of opportunity commensurate with ability in American education has been 
taken to m en not only that all children have the right to a pid>lic education 
but also that individual differences in learning must be taken into account. 
Between 1950 and i960, public school enrollment increased by nearly half, which 
inevitably Isq^lies increased diversity in student-body characteristics. To 
attend to the needs of one of these groiQ>s and not the others is not the American 
way. And yet, this is exactly what happens in many of our present day hl^ 
schools when they enq>hasize programs for the college-bound over those for yapils 



who Intend to enter Immediate employment upon leaving high school. But the true 
American way, however, is for schools to establish, as one of their major goals, 

suitable programs for i student diversities. 

One atten^t to answer the problem of student diversity has come with the 
passae** of the Vocational Education Act of 19^3. Signed into law by President 
Johnson on December l8, I 963 , the Vocational Education Act, otherwise known as 
the Perklns-Mbrse Bill (P.L. 88-210), was the Federal Government's first atten^Jt 
to expand vocational education in America since the passage of the Smlth-ffiighes 
Act in 1917. The Act provides vocational education for all citizens who desire 
it, and it widens educational opportunities that are based on the nation's real- 
istic Job opportunities and actual manpower needs. As evidence of its expansive- 
ness, this new legislation authorizes the estsbllshment of vocational education 
programs for persons in high school, for youth who are not in school but avallhble 
for full-ttme study, for persons who are unenployed, and for persons who are not 
succeeding in regular vocational programs because of academic or other soclo- 
econonlc handicaps. (63) 

The essence of Public Law 88-210 is that it is a response to a changing 
world of work. The Act recognizes the fact that educational opportunities and 
economic conditions have interlocking effects. It opens the door to equality 
of educational opportunity for people without regard for their age or their aca- 
demic background, but with an overriding regard for the welfare of the slow learn- 
er as well as the technically inclined. The law is designed in part to encourage 
the youth of our nation to remain in school and pursue programs that will in- 
crease their "employability." The designers of this law recognized also that too 
many school dropouts — of which slow learners are a significant part — are 
denied occupational opportunities because they lack marketable skills. In I 96 I, 
for Instance, one out of four dropouts was unemployed because he had no salable 
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skill, thus making him part of the populmtlon which had the highest unemplojment 
rate for any svlb-grotip In the labor force. As of October, 1965, the uneii®loy- 
ment rate for youth from sixteen to twenty years was 13 .I* «a eoi®ared to an 
owraU unemploy^nt rate of 4.3*. m addlUon, the Department of Ubor has 
estimated that during the 19T0's, the problem of youthful uneegdoyment will 
be aggravated by the entry of 26 , 000,000 new workers Into the labor market, 
or an Increase of 40* over the entries during the 1960's. Purthemore, the 
percentage of uneii®loyment among workers without marketable skills has con- 
tinued to he twice as high as among all other Job categories, and the percent- 
age among persons with less than a high school education Is nearly double that 
among high school graduates. With these esgOoyment statistics In mind, school 
personnel might do well to ask themselves this qjiestlon; Are the present 
practices and programs In school preparing students with less than college 
ability for work or unemploymentf Por the good of the student, and society 
In general. It Is hoped that the former goal Is their aim. 

T-yiMnent-imt the Act In P ennsylvania; 

The Commonwealth Sets Its Goals » 

with Sigport from the Vocational EducaUon Act of 1963, eehool districts 
across the nation have already begun to establish vocatlonal-technlcal schools, 
in our own State of Pennsylvania, the State Board for Vocational Education has 
already adopted thirteen goals to be used as part of the planning for the de- 
velopment of vocatlonal-technlcal education In the Commonwealth. Three of 
these goals have particular meaning for the slow learner, for this project, 
and for the Pranklln County Area Vocational-Technical School. Specifically, 

they state that: 

( 1 ) -Occupational education programs should be 

^ with special consideration to ai®loyment needs and skiUs and to 
present and future labor market needs." 
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(2) 



"Programs and services should be provided to correct educational 
deficiencies or handicaps which prevent persons from benefiting 
from Instruction essential to employment." 

(3) "Programs should be planned to Include persons of many age groups, 
of varying educatloneiL status, of divergent abilities and needs, 
and at all locations In the State." (60) 

With these noblt goals In view. It Is crucial In these beginning stages that 
the vocational-technical schools do not follow the road of their predecessors by 
concentrating solely on academically talented students. It Is hoped that these 
schools will provide for the teaching of occupational skills which will enable all 
students to fit Into the world of work. To work Is dignified, and all students*—* 
regardless of their academic ability— > are entitled to that dignity. 



Implementing the Act Locally; 

A ^del Vocational Program for the Slow Learner 



With the belief that there Is a place for the slow learner In tomorrow's 
technological society, a project entitled, A Model Vocational Education Program 
for the Slow Learner , Is now underway In Franklin Councy. Its purpose Is to de- 
temlne the feasibility and desirability of operating a model program of voca- 
tional education for the slow lesnmer ^ conjunction with the Franklin County Area 
Vocational-Technical School. Perhaps Its essence Is best reflected In the words 
of DeHaan and Kough: 

"... these youngsters (slow learners) have the capacity to develop Into 
useful and productive citizens If they are Identified and helped to ac- 
quire the knowledge and dsUls necessary for effective living. Every 
possible aid should be given them, so that whatever ability they have 
Is not wasted." (20) 

By means of this project, Franklin County, Pennsylvania, Is attenptlng to 
give meaning to the words of DeHaan and Kough by recognizing that the slow learner, 
like all learners, deserves something better than the scourge of unemployment. 
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Definitions 



Area Vocational "Technical School (AVTS) 

"A school established to provide vocational |^d technlca^ educational 
opportunities for pupils In all attendance units of a school district or for 
pupils from several districts within a geographic or legally defined unit."* 



Educable Mentally Retarded 

"MentcJ.ly retarded Individuals who are able to acquire functional 
literacy and social competence through special education."* 

"About 2 $ of the school population have definite mental limitations 
so extreme that their failure to succeed In school with average children 
Is conspicuous. These children require a special program of mental, social, 
and emotional education If they are to become self-supporting. . . . The 
Intelligence quotient range from 50 to 75 the approximate range most 
widely accepted." (39) 

Employment Counselor 

"An employee of a personnel department who Interviews and advises 
persons applying for work or who acts as a consultant to persons employed 
In the plant or corporation."* 

Note that the employmeut counselors used In this study were profession- 
ally trained employees of the Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 

General Advisory Committee 

The title of a committee established by the Franklin County Area Voca- 
tional-Technical School to advise the Professional Advisory Committee and 

* Dictionary of Education , Second Edn., ed. Carter V. Good (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1959) 
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the Vocational -Technical School Board ”on such matters as the need for a par- 
ticular shop, laboratory, occupation, equipment, curriculum, labor management 
coordination, business and Industrial requirements, or selection of personnel.”# 
This committee Is composed of "representatives of local trades. Industries, 
business research and educational agencies, occupations, and administrators of 
participating school districts."# 

Guldeuice Counselor 

"One who assists Individual students j^n school^ to make adjustments and 
choices, especially In regard to vocational, educational, and personal matters; 

. . ."* 



Home School 

A secondary school sending students to an area vocational-technical school. 
"Level of Complexity" Scale 

A progressive arrangement, or "hierarchy," of the functions required of 
workers In relation to Data, People and Things. "Functions are arranged from 
the simple to the complex. . . so that, generally, each successive function can 
Include the simpler ones and exclude the more complex functions. It Is possible 
to express a Job’s relationship to Data, People and Things by Identifying the 
highest appropriate function In each hierarchy to which the Job requires the 
worker to have a significant relationship." (24) I, xvlll. 

Professional Advisory Committee 

The title of a committee established by the Franklin County Area Vocational - 

# Articles of Agreement for Establishment and Operation of the Franklin County 
Area Vocational -Technical School. 

* Carter V. Good. 
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Technical School to advise the Area Vocational-Technical School Board on 
educational and administrative matters. This committee Is composed of the 
chief administrative officer of each participating school system and the 
technical school principal who Is also known as the technical school direc- 
tor.# 

Quota System 

A procedure limiting the number of pupils that a participating district 
Is entitled to send to an area vocational-technical school. 

Slow Learner 

The pupil who Is slower to grasp understandings and easily confused by 
abstractions. Although he Is sometimes referred to as a low normal or a low 
average learner who Is definitely educable, he cannot be described as a nor- 
mal or average learner. While frequently deficient In academic achievement, 
he may exhibit average competence In musical performance, mechanical opera- 
tions, "oclal adjustment, or artistic endeavors. His Intelligence quotient 
Is usually somewhere between 75 and 89* He has a history of grade failure 
and Is frequently achieving below normal for his age grade. 

The foregoing definition was accepted for the use In this study. How- 
ever, there Is considerable variance In the use of the designation "slow 
learner” throughout the literature. Some of the more generally accepted 

usages follow: 

"Generally slow -learning children are somewhat below average In 
school achievement and general mental ability. They are higher 
than the mentally retarded. . . They Include from 20 to 25 per 
cent of the school population. . . In terms of Intelligence tests 
they fange In I.Q.’s from 70 to 75 up to 90, but mental limits 
should not be too definite. Many of them have limitations In 
factors such as physical condition, personality, and In other 

# Articles of Agreement. 

er|c 
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areas. In spite of these minor deviations they pass for normal 
children, since such differences are comparatively small. 

- Harry J. Baker, 19**^ ^ 

"Introduction to Exceptional Children 

p. 2UU. 

"The term * slow -learning* is used in this text as a designation for 
the l8 to 20 per cent of school children who measure approximately 
50 to 89 I. Q. on individual intelligence tests. 

"Within this classification the terms 'borderline* or 'dull normal* 
are generally applied by the psychologist to those who measure ap- 
proximately 75 to 89 I.Q. This is the larger group, conqprlsing 16 
to 18 per cent of the school population. The terms 'mentally re- 
tarded* or 'mentaUy handicapped* are applied to those who measure 
approximately 50 to 75 I*Q*" 

- Christine P. Ingram, 1953 ( 39) P* 



"The slow-leamlng child is a child whose mental ability is high 
enough to Justify keeping him in the regular classroom but low 
enough to give him considerable difficulty in keeping with the 
average speed of the class." 

- DeHsan and Kough, 1956 (19) P* ^52. 



"(1) a rM iA who comes within the group between the average and 
the mentally deficient levels of intelligence and who is suffi- 
ciently inferior to the average group to warrant special ^uca- 
tlonal provisions; (2) in terms of inte lli gence quotient (l.Q«)> 
a pupil who falls within the range from 75 to 09; 131 • term 
used by some, though infrequently, to designate all mentally 
handicapped children." 



- Carter V. Good, 1959 



"The fundamental characteristic of the slow learners is a retarded 
intellectual development ets reflected in an I.Q* between 75 ®ud 90* 
Their developmental rate is from three-fourths to nine-tenths that 
of the normal learner. Since their development stops at about the 
time it does for all children, their final intellectual level 
is somewhat below the average for the general population. They 
have ample intelligence as adults to manage their own affairs and 
earn a living, but are restricted in the types of vocatlonal^and 
social activities in which they can participate effectively. 

- G. Orville Johnson, 1963 (^1) P* 55- 



"The intelligence range is approximately 75 to 90 I.Q., but 
keep in mind the limitations of tests and testing personnel 
. . . These may be the children in a regular classroom who 
do not quite keep up in the early grades (and lag behind even 
more later on), . . . children who achieve below their in- 
ferred ability because of individual rates of maturation, 
environmental variables, limitations in testing, or possible 
multiple factors." 



- Willard Abraham, I 96 U ( 2 ) P. U-5. 



Vocational Curriculum 

"A systematic . . . sequence of sid>Jects ^ncluding a general over- 
all plan of content and specific materials of instructio^ designed to train 
an individual for effective service in a specific vocation.^ * 

Vocational Guidance 

"That phase of guidance, both group and individual, which provides in- 
formation about and experiences in occupations. Job selection, placement, 
and follow-up." * 

Work-Experience ( Work -Study ) 

"Actual experience in an occupation before a person begins a full-time 
Job; may occur (a) in connection with a course of study, where the student 
spends part of his time on an actual Job in a regular business or Industry 
(b) in connection with an educational institution where production of arti- 
cles in quantity takes place; or (c) in connection with a part-time Job 
carried on before and after school hours, outside the educational institu- 
tion attended . . .♦ but under the supervision of the school. 

Work Placement 

An act of the school in "securing part-time, full-time, temporary or 
« Carter V. Good (Bracketed material from definition of "curriculum.") 



o 
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permanent Jobs for young persons usually up to 19 yecurs of age • • • Llnj«. 
attempt ... to help individuals make adjustments and work out their voca- 
tional plans.” * 



Limitations 

1. In pursuing this study, no suitable prototype was found upon which 
to pattern an exemplary vocational education program for the slow 
learner. 

2. The application of these findings are related specifically to the 
Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School. 

3. Only a small number of educators and counselors were used in identi- 
fying Jobs appropriate for the slow learner. 

U. The project was interrupted due to the resignation of the first- 
.appointed director. 



* Carter V. Good 



CHAPTER II 



A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



At the onset of this study, a search was made to discover: 

1. Whether or not the stated problem had been investigated 
before. 

2. Ways to provide Quality vocational instruction for the 
slow learner. 

3 . Criteria by which to guide the development of a model 
vocational education program for the slow learner. 

Sources consulted include: 

A"***rican Vocational Journal , XU, Hbs. l-9> XUI, Ho. 1. 

Card Catalog , Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Card Catalog , State College, Shippensburg, Pa. 

Card CatA^Qg , The Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa. 

Dissertation Abstracts , 1956“1966. 

Dissertation Abstracts ; Abstracts of Dissertations and 
Monographs In Microfilm , 1952-1957 • 

Education Index, ed. Minnie A. Seng, Hew York, I 959 -I 966 . 

Encyclopedia of Educational Research , ed. Chester Harris, 

Third Edition, Hew York, I 960 I 

to American Docto ral Dissertations , University Microfilms, 
Inc., Arbor, Michigan. 

Masters Thesis in E ducation , ed. H. M. Sllvey, Cedar Falls, 

Iowa, 1951 - 196 ^ 

Mental Retardation , III and IV, 1965 -I 966 . 

Research in Industrial Education , 1956-1959* 

Research Studies in Education , ed. Stanley B. Brown and Mary 
Louise I^daJ 1941-1951 • 
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Research Studies in Education , ed. Stanley B. Brown, Carter V. 

Good and Mary Louise lyda, Homewood, 111 ., 19^4-1963. 

Review of Educational Research , Washington, D»C.> 1931*1966. 

Vocational Guidance Quarterly , Vol. I-XIV, Washington, D.C., .1953-1966. 

In addition, letters were written to the departments of jeducatlon of neigh- 
boring states, and visits were made to schools reported to be experimenting with 
vocational education programs for disadvantaged chll’dren. Additional leads were 
obtained from bibliographies and from visits. 

Ho studies were located in the literature that attempted to develop a pro- 
gram of vocational education especially tailored to the needs of the slow learner 
in an area vocational-technical school. 

Vocationally Oriented Programs 

David Helager is conducting an experimental program at Aurora, Illinois, 
where the academically handicapped are receiving a "vocationally oriented” 
curriculum in a self-contained program. Contrary to opinions expressed in the 
literature, however, this program places "emphasis on remedial work" in the 
academic areas. (36) Rochester, New York, has developed a terminal school -work 
program for the slow learners in grades, seven, eight and nine. (8) Another 
school, Northwestern High, in Maple, Wisconsin, operates a segregated elementary 
school program for the "lower 30 to 3^ percent” of boys . When these boys reach 
the high school, they are enrolled one -half day in a self-contained classroom 
for "their ability level In the academic areas” and one-half day in a "pre- 
vocatlonal survey type of class” which Includes units of study in carpentry, 
electricity, plumbing, power mechanics, welding and concrete. (^2) 

Although none of these programs are designed to provide vocational educa- 
tion for the slow learner in an area vocational school, they do have one thing 
in common; namely, a recognition of a need for occupational preparation for the 
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slow learning child. Each school has attempted in its own way to provide some 
vocational instruction. In the first ease (Aurora), Jobs were identified with- 
in the school system and pupils were assigned to teachers who would supervise 
pupils on the Job. Rochester is using the work experience program coxg)led with 
release at an early age from formal education. At Horthwestem High, the ap- 
proach appears to be one of providing the slow learner with a cluster of voca- 
tional education experiences in a single vocational course. 

Regardless of the approach used, the value of vocational education is 
recognized. "A good program for the slow learner should contain some aspect 
of vocational education." (25) As recent as last year. Dr. John Arthur Smith, 
in a study conducted at the University of Kansas, obtained opinions and state- 
ments from all comprehensive high schools in Kansas offering vocational educa- 
tion, and from principals in similar schools in California, Georgia, HOrth 
Carolina, South Carolina and Vermont. Dr. Smith concludes that vocational 
education is iii?iortant for the slow learner but that the slow learner generaUy 
does not have the opportunity to benefit fjom participation in area vocational 

technical school programs. (73) 

Relateci Programs 

One study was found where an attempt was made to improve the general 
education program for the slow learners in grades four through twelve. In 
this study. Dr. Sheeley concludes that "slow learners can be taught success- 
fully, provided trained teachers with proper attitudes are obtained and a 
program is planned with a maximum of concrete, meaningful experiences. (72) 

In several instances the slow learner has benefited from programs planned 
(1) to reduce dropout rates, (2) to provide advantages for the disadvantaged, 
or, as in the case of Dr. Sheeley* s study, (3) to improve general or compre- 
hensive education programs. Recent examples of situations where general 
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education programs have been improved and where some aspect of vocational 

education has been a part of a special program include: 

(;v^^ Programs for Potential D ropouts ^ 19^ 

This program requires "teachable groups" and provides 
n It includes an opportunity to attend a vocational high 

that "stresses immediate employability in a specific area 
school program includes cooperative work study pro- 
of business or industry. It aiso xdcxuucd ^ thev receive 

^ to "encourage young people to remain in school while they receive 

training in a salable skill.* (87) 

Chicago Compensat ory Education Program, 19^ 

Aithomzh designed for a different purpose, this program uses n^y of 
the as the previous program. Special . 

SLf^v^^^prepared to improve instruction for the aisadvantaged. (88) 

ge County (California) Summer Guidance Scho ol For Dropout 
^ ^ Recovery, 

A sunmer program which placed emphasis on vocational guidance “tlvl- 
Wittier College, (56) 

noi^nty (Florida) Multl-O ccupatlonal Youth Proje_ct 
This program is also a program for school dropouts. ^ 

S^e! “^hf o^u^tSnal areas provide the basis for the eight courses 
offered to the pupils. (55) 

Ai»v«.dpr nountv fIlllnols)^:to^ rimental and Demonstration Project, 

Roirk>i n ra.iiitiigton a professor in the School of Technology at 
South^luinois university, is 

(1) the Influence of a work-experience program “>M2) tte e«^t of 
vocational counselors and individual guidance on potential dropouts. (30) 

Ithaca (Hew York) Dropout Prog ram. 196? 

Probable dropouts were enrolled in vocational education courses - 
Print^. Secti^cs, Auto Mechanics, Drafting, Food ^rvice, Cosmeto- 

r,S .. . 

setool-to-employLn? program which Inauded a work-experience phase. (80) 
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Programs Including Slow Learners 

Some educators, recognizing that the slow learner's vocational preparation 
has been neglected, have included a few slow learners in programs developed for 
the educrt)le mentally retarded. At Rochester, New York, slow learners made up 
about one-half of the enrollment of the Paul Revere Trade School until Septem- 
ber, 1956. In 1956, the educable mentally retarded boys, who made up the other 
of the trade school enrollment, were "scheduled apart" from the slow learn- 
ers in keeping with a recommendation from the New York State Department of 
Education. Thus, in June, 1958, the Paul Revere Trade School was closed. Since 
then the slow learner in Rochester has been receiving a "school -work program." 

(75) 

A recent revision of the definition of retardation used by the American 
Association of Mental Deficiency has prompted Fairfax County, Virginia, to 
initiate a v» >cationally oriented program for "mentally retarded" pupils whose 
abilities range up to 84 I.Q. This program is a special education program 
conducted at a regular high school. Academic subjects have been altered to 

meet the needs of the slow learner. (11 ) 

Some researchers have become interested in improving facets of the 
education program in order to make it possible for the slow learner to profit 
from instruction. One example of this approach is a study conducted by Dr. 
Jeroslaw for Columbia University. Dr. Jeroslaw developed a model resource 
unit in world history for slow learning students in Huntington High School. 

In connection with his study Dr. Jeroslaw observes that, 

"At present very little is being done at the high school to 
provide a social studies program which would meet the educa- 
tional needs of the slow learner. This appears to be a 
reflection of a nationwide trend . . • This is so despite 
the fact that at the high school the rate of failure and lack 
of interest in social studies among these students is rela- 
tively high." (4o) 
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Program Inadequacies 

Dr. Wllll€ums examined training and employment opportunities of non col- 
lege-bound high school graduates in the South. Unquestionably, this group 
contained a sizable portion of slow learners. He found that (in the South) 
a common agreement between employment opportunities and training existed 
approximately 44 ^ of the time." ( 86 ) 

Numerous references are made in writings to the strong "academic emphasis 
in the public schools. However, the most significant reference to this weakness 
comes from Dr. J. A. Smith who surveyed school principals in seven states. (73) 
Dr. Smith concludes that. 



Regarding the manner in which vocational education courses meet the needs of 

their students. Dr. Smith reports, 

"Vocational education courses are generally below average 

high school in terms of meeting the needs of their students." (73) 

Dr. Cleveland Dennard, after reviewing the practices of selected vocational- 
technical schools, observed that "modern teaching technology was almost non- 
existent in vocational -technical schools." (22) In addition, writers recognize 
the failure on the part of counselors and teachers to accept the slow learner. 



(29, 32) There was cG.so evidence in the literature that agreement is lacking 
between professional groups regarding the "purposes" and "current nature" of 
vocational education. ( 7 ) 

Newer Program Approaches 

Some of the newer programs for the educable mentally retarded have features 
that may prove worthwhile in programs for the slow learner. In 1964, Mantee 



"Secondary schools are strongly 'college -prep' by nature, falling 
to tfldce into account a large segment of the student group who wlll^^ 
never graduate, much less continue into higher education programs." 
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County (Florida) Introduced a "comprehensive and coordinated program . . . 

|to brldg0 the gap between special education and remunerative employment. 

To accomplish this transition, a project director and a vocational rehabili- 
tation counselor were employed. (84) 

Pennsylvania is presently endeavoring to formulate a pilot program of 
vocational guidance and individual counseling for "slow learners."* Adams 
County (Pa.), one of the four counties participating In the project, has 
outlined a three-phase program: Phase I - Group counseling in the class- 

room, Phase II - Work training and individual counseling, and Phase III 
Extension of counseling into occupational placement including employer- 
school cooperation. (83) 

Cambria County (Pa.) Incorporated "occupational diagnosis" and "practi- 
cal application" of academic skills into an occupationally oriented program 
for the mentally retarded. (64) The area vocational school, serving West 
Chester County, New York, has introduced two vocational courses primarily 
for the slow learner and two courses to serve the educable mentally retarded. 
(See APPENDIX E - 3) And, in Illinois, the State Board of Vocational 
Education has been encouraging experimentation to explore Cooperative 
Supervised Job Training, a work- study approach to the education of "stu- 
dents In the regular program who are classified as low academic achievers." 

(16) 

The Matter of Urgency 

In recent writings there appears to be an Increased concern and urgency 
about solving the problem of providing vocational education for the slow 



* Educable mentally retarded as defined in this study. 
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learner. 

factors. 



(73) This new attitude is probably due to the combination of three 



1. Automation is decreasing the availability of unskilled Jobs 
that were normally open to this segment of youth. 

2. The Vocational Act of 1963 has provided a new impetus to 
expcuid area vocationeJ. education. 

WJ 0 IOW average ; terminal students do not generally benefit 
from the area school program.” (73) 



CHAPTER III 
procedures 



In order to develop a vocational education program for the slow learner 
that can he used as a model for other schools as well as one that can be oper- 
ated in conjunction with the Franklin County Area VocationalVTechnical School, 
it was necessary that answers be found to various questions including the four 

major ones set forth in Chapter I. Specifically, 

A. Can the slow learner profit from vocational education? 

(1) Does he have the ability to achieve in the program? 

(2) Are there careera for which he can be educated? 

(3) Do educators have the kinds of skiUs needed to instruct 
this group of children? 

B. What criteria can be used to 

tlonal education program for the slow learner? 

«-p Prnff»aalonal Advisory Committee of the Franklin 

C Are the needs of the slow learner compatible with tte crganltatlon 
tnd purpose of the Area Vocational-Technical School? 

(1) TO what extent are Pennsylvania Area Vocational-Technical 
Schools accepting slow learners? 

(2) IS the Area Vocational-Technical School an appropriate place 
^ ^ Jor tL TO^tlonal education of the slow learner? 

To what extent should the Franklin County Area Vocational 
' Technical School accommodate the slow learners? 

(k) To what extent can the Franklin County Area Voralonal- 
' Technical School accommodate the slow learners? 

D. What must be done to establish a model vocational educetlon program 
for the slow learner in Franklin County? 

In addition to using material found in the literature as sources for 
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answers to these questions, three general steps were taken - 

Step A: Information was obtained from consultants and from interviews 

held at selected schools. 

Step B: Instruments such as questionnaires and rating scales were used 

to ootain opinions of educators and other needed data. 

Step C: A panel of educators was asked to review the findings and to 

help in formulating a model vocational education program for 
the slow learner. 



STEP A - Six Activities, 

(1) Letters were sent to superintendents of schools in nearby states and 
cities requesting information about programs that might suggest ways 
to provide vocational education for the slow learner. 

(2) A status survey was made of area vocational-technical schools in 
Pennsylvania. 

(3) Suggestions were obtained from visiting consultants. 

(U) Selected schools were visited. (See APPENDIX E) 

(5) A meeting was held with the guidance counselors representing the par- 
ticipating schools of the Franklin County Area Vocational -Technicax 
School. 

(6) A conference was arranged with the employment counselors serving the 
local employment area. 

Letters sent to state superintendents of education in the six states bor- 
dering Pennsylvania requested leads on vocational education programs within their 
respective states that were benefiting the slow learner. By direct correspondence 
with some schools, and visits to others, information facilitating the progress of 
the study was obtained. 

Pennsylvania area vocational schools were contacted to obtain 

a. the number of slow learners who graduated during the spring of 

1966. 

b. the number of slow learners admitted to area vocational -technical 
school classes during the first part of the 1966-67 school year . 

c. information relative to screening procedinres used in connection 
with area vocational school admission practices. (See APPENDIX B) 
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Consultants* services were obtained. Progrcms which provide vocational 



education for the slow learner are so few and so little has been written on 
this subject that it was deemed advisable to bring in consultants who have 
had related experiences. Local educators who would ultimately be partici- 
pants in the local program were Invited to attend these conferences. For 
this purpose the services of Miss Baibara Kenq? and Dr. Rudolph Matyas were 
obtained. Miss Kemp is Program Specialist for Persons with Special Reeds, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, United States Office of 
Education, and author of the publication, **The Youth We Haven't Served. 

(See AFFERDIX D) Dr. Matyas is presently director of special education 
for the Bucks County (Pa.) Schools. He was formerly connected with the 
Cambria County (Pa.) Occiqpatlonal Preparation School and in 1963 com- 
pleted a doctoral dlsseratlon at Pennsylvania State University on second- 
ary school programs in Pennsylvania for the educable mentally retarded. 

(See AFFERDIX C) 

Visits to nearby schools were arranged in order to get first hand 
information relative to the liiqpllcatlons of vocational education for the 
slow learner. Visits were made to Bucks County, where a school is being 
opened purporting to have an extensive Occiqpatlonal Program; to Cambria 
County where an opportunity school is in operation for the educable mentally 
retarded; to West Chester County, Rew York, where two courses are in opera- 
tion primarily for the slow learner and two courses for the educable mentally 
retarded; to York County (Pa.) where courses are being planned to include the 
slow learner; and, to the Carrollton School in Baltimore where an entire voca- 
tional school is operated for the educable mentaUy retarded. (See APPERDIX E) 
Locfri guidance counselors were Invited to review the needs of the slow 
learner and to discuss the potential of the Franklin County Area Vocational- 
Technical School in helping them meet these needs. The counselors were 
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questioned regarding Jobs that they believe the slow learner Is capable of per- 
forming, as well as guidance problems that they anticipate the slow learner might 
have In the area vocational school. (See APPENDIX H) 

Employment counselors serving the employment eurea of Adams, Cumberland, 
Franklin and York Counties were asked to Indicate occupations In the local region 
where slow learners were finding placement. They were also asked to recommend 
occupations that they believe would be within the ability of the slow learner and 
In demand on the local labor market. In addition, they reacted to the Franklin 
County Area Vocational -Technical School OccupatloneO. Survey and Job Information 
obtained from the i960 Census Report. 

STEP B - Instruments Constructed to Obtain Heeded Information 

" Level of Complexity" Scale . In order to ascertain whether or not the slow 
learner could profit from vocational education. It had to be determined to what 
extent careers existed for which the slow learner could be educated. With this 
In mind, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) was examined for clues. By 
using this approach. It was discovered that the "level of complexity" scale used 
In the Third Edition of the DOT Is arranged In such a manner that the Uth, 5th, 
and 6th digits (Example: 209*.l^)of the code Indicate "the level of complexity 
at which the Job requires the Individual to function" In his relation to "Data," 
"People," and 'Things. " (2U ) 

The Uth, 5th, and 6th digits of the code number system relate to "Data," 
"People," and 'Things," respectively. In conformity with the following hierarchy: 



Data 

0 Synthesizing 

1 Coordinating 



2 Analyzing 

3 compiling 
U computing 
5 Copying 



6 Comparing 

7 No significant 

relationship 



People 

0 Mentoring 

1 Negotiating 

2 Instructing 

3 Supervising 

4 Diverting 

5 Persuading 

6 Speaking -Signaling 

7 Serving 

8 No significant 

relationship 



Things 

0 Setting-Up 

1 Precision Working 

2 Operating-Controlling 

3 Driving-Operating 

4 Manipulating 

5 Tending 

6 Feedlng-Offbearlng 

7 Handlli.? 

8 No significant 

relationship 
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basis for selection, four 



Using "Data," "People," and "things" as a 
guidance counselors, three employment counselors, and a vocational technl 
school director »ere «hed to IMlct. the Job functions that they believed 
the slow lesmer could perform. If the tmximm functioning level could be 
determined by this procedure, then the DOT might weU serve ms a guide for 

locating suitible occupations for the slow learner. 

CriterU Katina Seale . A list of criteria was assejfcled using clues 
obtained from the literature, from consultants and from visits. These cri- 
teria were arranged In the form of a rating scale and sent to the mert)ers of 
the Professional Advisory Comslttee of the Franklin County Area Vocational- 
Technical School In order to obtain their concurrence or rejection. Each 
comttee memher was given a letter of focplanatlon and a questionnaire (See 
itPPBn>lX L) and asked to react to each criterion by checking "Strongly Agree," 
"Agree," "Uncertain or to Comment," "Disagree," or "Strongly Disagree." The 
members were also encouraged to suggest additional crlterU and/or to Insert 

written conents relative to any criterion listed. 

The criteria developed from this procedure state that a vocational educa- 
tion p rogram for the slow learner should: 

Allow for the development of a healthy self-concept through recog- 
nition of participation In useful work. 

Provide experiences which allow for the development of respect for 
all levels of occupational skill* 

Provide sufficient work activities so every child can function at 
his level of Ability. 

Provide each student with sufficient training to allow for the 
development of employable skills* 

Develop an limge of quaUty education regardless of the work sklU 
level being taught. 

Be developed with full consideration for benefits to the child and 
to society. 

Avoid groupings that tend to mark the child as a slow learner. 
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Be diverse enough to provide for the varied needs of the students 



enrolled. 



Provide for curricular experiences which allow for vertical and 
horizontal mobility. 

Attain standards of achievement commensurate with the realistic re- 
quirements of the occupation or vocation selected by the student. 

Be well coordinated with the sending school. 

Offer educational opportunities for every child In this group regard- 
less of Intelligence level, provided the child shows evidence of a willingness 
to profit from the school's efforts. 

Conduct an educational program that Is both Inspirational and motiva- 
tional for the students enrolled. 

Develop social competencies by co-mlngllng slow learners with students 
of all Abilities to tl greatest Atent possible. 

Provide experiences which build respect to the value and dignity of 
work, regardless of whether It Is white collar or blue collar work. 

Provide an opportunity for exploration In several occupational groups. 

its practicality by keeping abreast of Industrial Innovations 
and trends and Insuring that these will be reflected In the curriculum whenever 
and wherever possible. 

Provide vocational learning experiences for both boys and girls. 

Consider staff competencies and Interests In relationship to the 
general objectives of the overall program. 

Provide an educational climate that Is conducive to academic and 
vocational achievement. 

Develop an appreciation of good workmanship and gpod design. 

Develop the habit of orderly procedure In the performance of any task. 

Develop the habit of self -discipline which requires one to do a thing 
when It should be done, whether It Is a pleasant task or not. 

Create a spirit of cooperation among Its members In order to Insure 
harmonious working relationships as well as the successful completion of group 
projects. 



Develop desirable attitudes and practices with respect to health and 

safety. 

Provide experiences which allow for the development of skillful manl 
pulatlon of tools, equipment and materials. 
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Provide experiences which familarlze the student with nomenclature 
essential to success in his chosen occupation. 

Familarlze the student with the customary procedures and work 
methods employed by Industry and by workers In the various trades* 

Emphasize the importance of accuracy > neatness, and speed In the 
performance of trade operations* 

Provide guidance In obtaining employment and In evaluating factors 
necessary for holding a Job* 

The median group response for each of the foregoing criteria was "Agree or 
"Strongly Agree*" 

Queationnalre reviewing tentative courses * In order to obtain Informa- 
tion relative to the following purposes, an instrument combining the features 
of a rating scale and a questionnaire was developed (See APPENDIX K: Exhibit 

I) 

a* To Identify areas of vocational education In Fra nklin County 
suitable for the slow learner. 

b. To Identify the courses that offer the greatest potential for 
serving the slow learner. 

c To obtain clues to courses that should be added to the Franklin 
County Aren Vocational-Technical School In order to better serve 

the slow learner. 

d. To determine the compatibility of the Franklin County Area Voca- 
tional-Technical School offerings with the Franklin County Occu- 
pational Survey in llg^t of the needs of the slow learner. 

e. To assist with the definition of courses* 

f . To determine the extent to which common understandings exist between 
guidance counselors, employment counselors and administrators re- 
garding the definitions of course offerings and the potential these 
courses offer for the education of the slow learner. 

Seventeen of the twenty-two courses p?:esently approved for Inclusion in 

the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School were selected for study 

and an Insert was Included for each of the seventeen. The courses Included 

were: 

Machine Tool Operator 
Welding 

Textile Fabrication and Design 
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Auto Body Repair 
Auto Mechanics 
Building Construction 
‘ Cosmetology 

Electrical Construction 

Farm Machinery Sales and Service 

Health Assistant 

Landscaping and Horticulture 

Machinist 

Marketing Technician 

Plumbing, Heating, Plpeflttlng and Sheet Metal 

Practical Nursing 

Printing 

Btonufacturlng and MaterleLLs Control 

The first three courses named above are currently designated by the Franklin 
County Area Vocatlonail -Technical School as ** Operational, the next thirteen as 

"Skilled," and the last one as "Technical." 

Obviously one would be more likely to find more opportunities for the slow 
learner In the "Operational" and "Skilled" courses than In the "Technical." For 
this reason, only one "Technical" course was Included In this study. This one 
was retained as a control Item. 

For the sake of brevity, and as a control, a skilled course, entitled "Foods 

Preparation and Service," was excluded. 

Along with this Instrument containing Inserts for the seventeen courses, the 
respondents were given a copy of the "Tentative Course Descriptions" (APPENDIX K; 
Exhibit II) and two listings (APPENDIX K; Exhibits III and IV) of the forty-four 
most common Jobs Identified In the Franklin County Area Occupational Survey 

(APPENDIX G). 

The first list (Exhibit III) Included 20 of the 100 DOT titles mailed with 
the questionnaire used for the Franklin County Occupational Survey. This list 
was entitled "List of Occupational Titles" and was Intended to be used with 
Question of each of the seventeen courses surveyed (See Exhibit l) and with 
the first of the two general questions. 
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The second list (Exhibit IV) entitled "Supplementary List of Occupations" 
contained 2k Job titles. These titles were not on the list mailed with the 
Franklin County Occupational Survey but were supplied by the respondents. 

This list was supplied for use with Question f(^3 with the second of the 
two general questions. 

Altogether, the forty -four occupational titles selected for these two 
lists represent SMo of the total number of employed persons covered by the 
Franklin County Survey. The first list represents 66jt, and the "supple- 
mental" list, 2Qf», 

This questionnaire and rating scale was euiministered to eight educators 

ir 

closely involved with the Franklin County Area Vocational -Technical School, 
three guidance counselors, three employment counselors, the Area Vocational- 
Technical School director and administrative officer. . 

The results were tabulated and evaluated. 

OTKP G * Conference of Consultants' - 

I 

A two-day conference of consultants was held. Included in the confer- 
ence team, in addition to the project director (a school administrator), 
were the following educators: a director of an area vocationed-technical 

school that is pioneering in program innovations for the slow leeumer; a 
director of a vocational education school especially created to serve the 
educable mentally retarded; a professor of education from a nearby univer- 
sity; a member of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational, Technical, and 
Continuing Education; a director of a vocationeJ. education program in a 
comprehensive high school that features a work-study program; and the 
study consultant to this project (a professor of psychology and guidance). 

In preparation for the conference, summaries were prepared of 6J.1 the 
material and data obtained in Steps A and B. In addition, a statement was 
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prepared identifying the obstacles which are likely to hinder a program of 
vocationeil education for the slow learner in an area vocational-technical 
school. 

After reviewing this material, the conferees were asked to suggest ways 
to implement the listed criteria and ways to overcome the obstacles encountered 
in the study. (See APPENDIX M) 
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CHAPTER IV 

CAN THE SLOW LEARNER PROFIT FROM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 

The Slow Learner’s Ability 

The one constant characteristic of the slow learner is that he is a slow 
learner. In other respects the slow learner can he quiti different. 

The cause of his slow rate of learning may he his native intelligence, 
his endocrine glands, his socio-economic environment or his lack of motiva- 
tion. In any event, he is slow to learn the typical classroom material in 

the typical way classroom material is taught. 

OeneraUy speaking, the slow learner is usually retarded in his level 

of intellectual development and slightly helow average in size, huild and 
motor ability, ('ll) On a verbal Intelligence test, he will usually measure 
somewhere between a 75 and an 89 I. «. There are many things he can learn 
very well. However, regardless of the amount of time he is given, there 
are some skills and concepts he will never be able to acquire. Experience 
with Differential Aptitude Tests has shown that a few children who score 
very low in both Verbal Reasoning and Numerical Ability will score superior 

in both Space Relations and Mechanical Reasoning. (70) 

Although he is a slow learner, and there is usually a restraining 
limit upon the ultimate level of his academic accomplishments, all need not 
be lost. He does have adequate ability to learn the necessary skills and 
concepts that will enable him to become a self-sufficient, semi-skilled, 
or sometimes, a skilled worker. 
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Many educators recognize his potential. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of 1965 observed that "many children who learn slowly can learn well and 
In considerable quantity." In a plea for educators to accept the slow learner 
and develop the kind of a school curriculum the slow learner needs, W. B. 
Feather stone emphasized: 

"... that slow learners can think, reason, abstract, generalize. 
Interpret, and draw conclusions. They do all these things In pre- 
cisely the same way anybody else does them. But their reasoning 
and thinking are seldom so deep, so subtle, so comprehensive as the 
reasoning, thinking and concluding carried on by more fortunately 
endowed persons. They can reason and they can be taiight to reason 
better, and the way they learn to reason better Is by practicing 
reasoning with problems." (29) 

More recently, the Bureau of Adult and Vocational Education of the United 
States Office of Education reports "the range of ability. Intelligence, crea- 
tivity and potential among the youth and adults who are academically, socio- 
economically or otherwise handicapped can be compared favorably with those 
who are considered able to take advantage and benefit from the regular voca- 
tional programs." (76) 



Severely Dl8ftdv**^"taged Receive Occupational Instruction 



In recent years, numerous projects have been undertaken to provide occu 
patlonal and vocational education to the culturally disadvantaged, the drop- 
out, and the educable mentally retarded - and not without some measure of 



success. 

Orange County, Florida, recently developed a "Multi -Occupational Youth 
Project" to provide occupational training for 300 "severly disadvantaged youth." 
Classes have been opened to prepare the pupils In the ten different occupations 



which follow: 



Sfi0.esperson, Auto Parts 
Electrical Appliance Repairman 
Clerk-Typist 
Home Attendant 

Auto Service Station Attendant 
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Air Conditioning and Refrigerator Mechanic 

Small Gas Engine Repair 

Nursery Man 

Lavn Maintenance Man 

Landscape Gardener. (55) 

The Chicago Public Schools have succeeded in reducing the dropout rate 
from 8.4^ in the 1954-55 school year to 6.9^ in the 1962-63 school year. 

This was accomplished through a total school approach which Includes a voca- 
tional high school program that "stresses immediate employability in a 
specific area of business or Industry," and a cooperative-work-study pro- 
gram. (87) 

The Cambria County (Pa.) Program of Occupational Preparation for 
educable mentally retarded adolescents offers each student training in the 

areas of 

Building Maintenance 

Furniture and Small Appliance Repair 

Business Employment Practices 

Automotive Maintenance 

Printing (type and offset). 

The claim is made that, after participating in this general occupational 
preparation program, "students are more productive academically, . . . 
ftolerat^ longer periods of work, ... some 'blossom' In ability." 

(a) 

Bitter and Bolanovlch report encouraging results with a program designed 
to habilitate lower level retardates. Of 5'’ subjects enrolled in the first 
year class (l96i»-65), 12 were employed, 31 were still In school, and 10 were 
unemployed at the end of January, 1966. Of the 12 employed, 9 have held 
their Job six months or longer. This is remarkable when one considers that 
the I. Q. range of this group of retardates is UO-65. Pupils enrolled In 
this program receive their vocational training from the Work Experience 
Center which is operated by several agencies in cooperation with the Special 
School District of St. Louis County (Mo.). The Special School District is 
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"devoted solely to the education of handicapped children and to vocational 
training of normal children." ( 5 ) 

The vocational training for these pupils included "general work adjust- 
ment and specific Job skills." ( 5 ) During the first seventeen months of 
the project, occupational training and experience have been given in the 

following Job areas: 

Kitchen helper 
Housekeeping worker 
Laundry room worker 
Dining room helper 
Shipping and dock worker 
Clerical helper 

Nursery and ground skeeping worker 
Manufacturing assembly worker 
Drug counterwork helper 
Service station helper 
Beauty shop helper 
Library aide 

Nursery home helper. ( 5 ) 

If the culturally disadvantaged and dropout groups - which contain many 
slow learners - can profit from vocational education, and if the educable men- 
tally retarded and the lower level retardates can be taught to adjust to the 
world of work, certainly it can be assumed that the slow learner has the abil- 
ity to profit from vocational education and that Jobs exist for which he can 

be trained. 

Careers for which the Slow Learner can be Prepared 

The United States Employment Service, through the administration of the 
General Aptitude Test Battery, has identified nine basic aptitudes and has 
related these aptitudes to samples of workers on specific Jobs. (31) Many of 
the aptitude patterns fall within the range of the slow learner's ability. 

For example, the lowest acceptable I.Q. scores for a few selected occupations 

follow : 



o 

ERIC 
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Attendant, occupational therapy 

Baker 

Bricklayer 

Carpenter 

Cement mason 



. 80 

. 75 
. 90 
. 85 
. 70 



Construction equipment mechanic 

Cylinder-press men 

Electrician, airplane 

Key punch operator 

Ujooleum layer 



85 

90 

80 

85 

85 



Nachlne tool operator 

Drill press 

Lathe 

lurae's aid 

Pipe fitter 

Pluaiber's helper 

Plasterer 

Salesperson, general* • • • 
Sheet metal worker's helper 
Welder, spot 



. 65 
. 80 
. 80 

* 85 

* 85 

* 85 

* 85 
. 80 
. 75 



line have been used in eetrtllshlng the noraatlve perforaance 

requlreaente for more than 100 flelda of enployiaent and 350 occwatlona. The 
nine aptltndea are Intelligence, Spatial, Suaerlcal, Vertal, ll»««l Oenterlty, 
Motor coordination. Finger Dexterity, Font Perception, and Clerical Percep- 
tion. On the haala of their experience with thla teat battery, eaployaent 



counaelora report that there are n«eroua occupatlona and eaploy^nt flelda 
in which the alow learner can engage aucceaafuUy. (dPPBIDn l) 

Ualng the educatora* aedlan gp>vp reaponae to the DOT "Level of Coa- 
plexlty- scale aa Indicator, (See Chapter IH) It waa found that the a^ 
learner could probably perfom Joba at the following levela: for "Data," 

levela 5, 6 and 7; for "People," levela 6, 7 8; and for "Thlnga," levela 

2, 3, 5 , 6, 7 and 8. Expreaaed In another aanner, alow leamera could 

probably perfom Joba that do not require coaplexltlea above 5 (Copying) for 
"Data," above 6 (Speaking-Signaling) for "People," and above 2 (Opemtlng- 
ControUlng) ^or "Thlnga." The range extended from the bottom up to, and 
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including, 3 of "Data" (Compiling), 5 of "People" (Persuading), and 2 of "Things" 
(Operating-Controlling) . 

As a follow-up to this procedure, forty four of the occupational titles 
used in the Summary of the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School 
Occupational Survey (APPEMDIX G) - originally identified by DOT Second Edition 
code numbers - were then converted to the code numbers used in the Third Edi- 
tion. (These forty -four titles represent 9**^ of "present employment" in the 
Franklin County area as determined by the Franklin County Survey.) By examining 
these DOT code numbers in light of the counselors* responses, it was found that 
arc welders, waitresses and waiters, conibinatlon welders, warehousing, asseoibly 
packers, sewing machine operators, automotive equipment operators, and nurse's 
aids were some of the local Jobs that slow learners could probably perform. All 
of these occupations fall at or below the median group response of the eight 
educators. This group of occupations represents 1^57 workers, or 17# of the 
"present employees" listed in the Franklin County Occupational Survey. 

Employing the same technique, but using the median for two of the digits 
and remaining within the range established for the third, the following occupa- 
tions were added: cylinder pressmen, office machine operators, dry cleaning 

establishment workers, sales clerks, stock clerks, clerk-typists, secretaries 
and receptionists, bookkeepers, cashiers, tellers and checkers. This group of 
occupations was found to represent 1062 additional employees in the Franklin 
County Vocational-Technical Sunnary, or 12# of the Survey's "presently employed." 

It is interesting to note that in two separate conferences (APPEEDICES 
H and I), the occupations that the six counselors identified as being suitable 
for the slow learner (l.e. carpentry, auto body repair, bricklayers, and seam- 
stresses) were above the range that they established in the "level of complex- 
ity" activity. Obviously, the results obtained by using the DOT "level of 
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complexity” scale are conservative. When the counselors thought in terms of 
Jobs held by slow learners and Jobs slow learners had been trained to perform, 
the counselors not only concurred on Jobs within the range of their responses, 
but frequently named occupations above the range established by this activity. 

If this procedure were liberalized by using the top of the counselors' 
range on the "level of complexity” scale for two categories and permitting 
movement up to one degree above the range in a third category, carpentry, 
auto body repair, bricklaying, and sewing, as well as cooking, general sales, 
data processing, molding, plumbing and plpeflttlng, stone and block laying, 
tilesetting, mechanical equipment processing, painting, butchering, and baking 
would be encompassed. By doing this, 1^35 workers, or an additional of 
the employees, are added. This would mean that a total of hyft of the Jobs 
reported in the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School Occupational 
Survey could be, in the opinion of the six counselors, performed by slow 
learners. 

Finally, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles was examined to determine 
how many career opportunities are available to the slow learner. Using the 
medians established by the counselors, 1^94 separate Job designations under 
2 U 6 different title numbers were counted in the first three sections (l. Pro- 
fessional, Technical, and Managerlad Occupations; 2. Clerical and Sales Occu- 
pations; and 3 . Service Occupations). On the baisls of this information, it 
was estimated that the nine sections would Include approximately ^00 title 
numbers which include over 3,000 separate Job designations that appear to be 
within the performance range of the slow learner. 

Improving Resources for Working 
* with the Slow Learner . 

Early in this study it became obvious that most educators agree that the 
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laws of learning apply to the slow learner the same as they do to other child- 
ren. However, considerable disagreement exists as to how and where to educate 
these pupils. Nevertheless, as the study progressed, some of the outstanding 
Ingredients of the classroom process became obvious. The Important Ingredients 
to the successful education of the slow learner are; (l) permitting adequate 
time for comprehension, (2) recognizing the pupil's functioning limits, (3) 
preventing the pupil from becoming discouraged, (4) making Instruction func- 
tional and concrete as well as avoiding Involved abstractions, (3) Increasing 
his work-tolerance level, (6) providing a curriculum designed for him rather 
than a "watered-down" academic currlcu3.um, (7) avoiding "remedial" programs 
designed to "hammer home" academic learnings, and (8) helping the pupil estab- 
lish strong goals. 6. L. Dodds Insists that, 

"For the slow learner the goals of learning must be 
discernible, obvious and reasonably Immediate ." 

"... activities should be concrete and center on 
tangible things ." 

"... much greater dependence should be placed upon 
demonstrations, observations, field trips, pictures, 
and other means of direct ex^rlence ." (25) 

In 1954 , the United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
studied th?. status of secondary schools' adaptations to rapid and slow learners. 
(79) The study revealed that TTjt of the schools claimed to be providing easy 
study materials related to the slow learners' Interests; reported they pro- 
moted slow learners on the basis of their physical and social development; 53^ 
said they were providing "remedial" sections where performance Is "below capa- 
city In basic skills;" 52jt Indicated that they were providing low ability 
classes In certain subjects; and 51^ listed that they were assigning teachers 
to slow learning groups on the basis of the teacher's training and experience 
with slow leeaners. In summary, this study concluded that. 



"In teaching slow learners, greatest emphasis is placed upon 
T»rn^p«»ts which provide repetitive tool-using exercises, 

Shlch require pupils to follow teacher-made plans, directions, 
wHe^LtratioL, and which can be completed in short ^riods 
of time. In some schools additional time is arranged for pu- 
pils in industrial arts shops. 

" . greater emphasis Is placed upon 'doing' experiences 

involving tools and materials in school shops than u^n ex- 
^riencef involving books, community 

tions, or interviews with Industrial or labor leaders. (79) 
Throughout the literature, considerable emphasis Is placed upon the value 
of visual and audio-visual instructional materials in working with the slow 



learner. (1, 12, 17, 33, '►8) Claims are being made for certain advantages 
that programmed materials might offer. (6, hj, 62, 63) Cirone and Emerson 
(13) report on a Continuous Progress Program where slow learners were per- 
mitted to work at their own speed. However, the importance of a good 
guidance program and the use of work-experience programs receive, by far. 



the greatest amount of attention. 

For some time, the work-experience program has been gaining acceptance 
as a means of providing vocational education for the educable mentaUy re- 
tarded. Just recently, however. Phi Delta Kappa focused attention upon this 
practice as one that has potential for programs dealing with alienated youth. 

"The kind of work experience program that will be most i^ful 
to alienated youth will have the following characteristics: 

1 It will commence at age thirteen or fourteen, Md 
continue to age eighteen, though many boys will 
graduate from It a year or two before age eighteen. 

It will attempt to teach boys elementary work 
disciplines; punctuality, ability to take orders 
from a boss, ability to work cooperatively with 
others In a team, responsibility on the Job. 

^ It will lead directly Into stable adult Jobs. 
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k. It will be a part of the public school program, 
with the curriculum adapted to the intellectual 
level, the interest in practical endeavors, and^ 
the work-experience program of alienated youth. ( o ) 

In order to be of service to other educators interested in improving voca- 
tional education for the slow learner, and in order to properly assess educa- 
tional techniques and methods that might have a bearing upon a model program, 
it was decided early in this project to develop a bibliography of techniques 
and methods that were compiled in the progress of this study. 

Materials relating to language arts, mathematics and science, social 
sciences, and vocational instruction, as well as obtaining and holding a Job, 
have been included as source material for improving the instruction of the 

slow learner. 

Although this bibliography is in no way complete, it is offered as an 
aid to those »ho are engaged in developing of or searching for ways to improve 

instruction for the slow learner. (See APEBIIDIX H) 

Summary 

Clearly the slow learner has the ability to profit from a program in 
vocational education. If the educhble mentally retarded pupil can be trained 
for employment, it is reasonable to assume that much moi- can be accomplished 
with the slow learner. There are numerous careers within the scope of his 
ability and educators are finding newer and more efficient ways of providing 

for his instructional needs. 
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CHAPTER V 



VOCATIOKAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
SLOW LEARNER IN AN AREA 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

Are the Slow Learners' Needs 
Compatible with the Organization 
and Purposes of the AVTS? 

L. C. McDowell In presenting philosophical support for the "coD^rehen- 
slve area vocational school” expresses that "by bringing more people to- 
gether, program enrichment may be more efficiently attained." (^6) When 
It Is considered that a vocational education program requires an "employment 
base" and a student body of sufficient size to balance the varied Interests 
and abilities of pupils with the diverse needs of business and Industry, It 
can be readily understood why the area vocational-technical school has 
evolved. Without sufficient pupils. It becomes difficult to retain the di- 
versified faculty needed to provide the technical skills required. 

The area technical school thus becomes the only Institution large enough 
to offer vocational education for the slow learner at this time. Usually 
about one -fifth of a student body are slow learners. A school serving an 
area smaller than an area served by the area vocational-technical school 
would certainly find It most difficult to provide the range of vocational 
opportunities needed by students who are restricted by ability In the number 
of careers they can elect. This Is true despite the fact tha? writings Indi- 
cate that the vocational Instructors frequently do not have the background 
In Instructional methods and techniques to successfully teach slow learners. 
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His colleagues in the home school also lack these skills. And, although claims 
have been made for the success of work experience programs, there is no indica- 
tion that these successes can be attributed to the superiority of professionals 
available to such programs. Rather, it must be assumed that the problem of in- 
structing slow learners is a universal one that can probably be solved by insti- 
tuting proper teacher training fiuid Inservlce training programs. 

Proposals to provide vocational education for the slow learner by means of 
local work-study programs or other local innovations appear to be severely re- 
stricted from the start by the limitation placed upon the number of vocational 
education faculty members available to such programs. Although the work-study 
program has demonstrated its usefulness (l) in reducing dropout rates, ( 2 ) in 
providing occupational experience for the educable mentally reta'* , and (3) 
in holding the culturally disadvantaged in school, it has succecv.i only in 
large school districts where many employment opportunities can be found and in 
districts where it has been used with a relatively small proportion of the stu- 
dent body. In most cases, the work experiences used in work-study programs are 
restricted to a single - or at best - to a few fields of work. When this type 
of program is depended upon to educate large numbers of pupils, the school 
must be prepared to find many employment opportunities and to increase the 
variety of careers for which instruction is offered. 

Many area vocational schools have been established upon the claim that 
they will bring vocational education opportunities to all pupils of the area 
who desire vocational education. The Vocational Act of 1963 states as its 
purpose that persons of "all ages . . . will have ready access to vocational 
training . . . suited to their needs. Interests, and ability . . ." (65) Con- 
sultants to this study agree that the area vocational school should be providing 
vocational education for the slow learner. And, as pointed out in Chapter I, 
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the philosophy of the Department of Public Instruction for the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania encourages area vocational-technical schools to Include pro- 
grams for persons of divergent abilities and needs. (6o) 

Should the Franklin County 
Area Vocational -Technical School Serve 
the Slow Learner ? 

Although relatively few Pennsylvania area vocational-technical schools 
are providing any vocational education Instruction for the slow learner, some 
area schools are accepting a small number of slow leamera and a few schools 
are developing plans to Include slow learners In programs that they now have. 

The philosophy of the Franklin County Area Vocational -Technical School 

promises that, 

"The vocational -technical school program will be sufficiently 
comprehensive to provide laboratory courses for girls and boys 
of varying Interests and abilities." (See APPEIiDlX F) 

Discussions with local employment counselors (See APPENDIX I), examina- 
tion of the i960 Census Report, and the results of the Franklin County Area 
Vocational -Technical School Occupational Study Indicate that there are many 
fields of employment In Franklin County for which the slow learner can be 
trained. Although the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School 
Occupational Survey obtained responses from employers accounting for nearly 
965^ of the skilled occupations. It failed to uncover 70^ of the occupations 
of significance to the vocational preparation of the slow learner. 

The J;3?ted States Census registers a total of 19>905 employees In these 
occupations; clerical and kindred, sales workers, service workers, private 
household workers, faim laborers, operatives and kindred, and laborers with 





the exception of farm and mine laborers. (Fig. 1) The Franklin County Area 
Vocational-Technical School Occupational Survey listed only 6031 employees in 
the comparable categories of clerical and sales, service workers, agriculture, 
semi-skilled and .unskilled. (Fig. 2) The 19,905 employees represent 6l^ of 
all occupations recorded in the i 960 census for Franklin County. 

Although some of the foregoing instructional areas are provided for in 
the home high school by courses in agriculture, homemaking and commercial sub- 
jects, it is obvious that the area vocational-technical school should provide 

instruction in many other areas. 



Can the Franklin County AVTS 
Provide VocationeJ. Education for th ^ 

Slow Learner? 

Replies to the SURVEY OF COURSES were obtained from the superintendent 
£.:.d director of the Franklin County Area Vocational -Technical School, from the 
guidance counselors of Greencastle -Antrim High School, Shlppensburg Area High 
School, and Waynesboro Area High School, and from three employment counselors 
serving Adams, Cumberland, Dauphin and York Counties. (See APPENDIX K: Exhib- 
it V). 

Two of the respondents indicated that they had previously taught one of 
the seventeen courses Included in the survey. Because this question was used 
to provide a way to validate the group responses, the responses of these two 
individuals were checked for agreement with the group responses received for 
the two courses named by them (Marketing Technology and Machinist). Both be- 
lieved substantially the same as the group in response to Questions k and 6. 

The group believed that the machinist course could accommodate two or three slow 
learners without adversely affecting the overall instruction. The machinist 
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Fig. 1 



Fig. 2 
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respondent Indlceted th*t he doubtful whether this could be done but 
that two or three slow learners could be accoonodated. The aarketing techni- 
cian respondent agreed with the group in believing that the slow learner could 
be taj^ in the aarketing course; however, he was aore liberal than the groi 9 
by suggesting that to one-half of the class be mde iq? of slow learners. 

Questions 7 and 8 attempted to define the courses in terns of the I«Q« 
range one nay expect to find aaong the piqpils and in terns of the average 
ability required for the respective courses. Again, the two experienced 
teachers showed no narked deviation froa the groiqp* The nachlnist respon- 
dent would have set the low and the hlc^ of the range as well as the average 
ablUty required 2j points hl^r on the I.Q. scale than the group. The 

^*1 an respcwdent showed less agreeaent. fie would lower the 
range for the aarketing course to Include pi^ils points below the low 
established by the group nedlan and he would raise the hl^ of the range 
7j points. For the average abiUty reAulred, he would expect nomal Intel- 
ligence of 100 — ten points above the average established by the groi^. 
Oonsidering the responses of this Individual to Quastlons k and 6 In ll#it 
of the responses to 7 and 8, it would appear that his actual position with 
respect to this course is closer to the rosltlon of the groiq» than any 
question interpreted independently would indicate. 

Place of the Slow learner in Oourses Studied 

Most respondents believed that all seventeen oourses except Farm Machinery 
Sales and Service, Blectronlcs, and Manufacturing and Materials Control could 
acooModate slow learners to soae degree. They had doubts as to whether the 
g2ow l^ ^ ff ier co”l^ function within the area of Fan Machinery Sales and Ser- 
vice; on the other hand, they were certain that the slow learner would not be 
able to work in Mmufacturing and Materials Control. (See APfBIDlX K: Bxhlblt 
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V, Qwestlon U) The reeder will reciOl that MMiufacturlng and Materials Control 
vas described by the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School as a tech- 
nical course and vas included in the list of seventeen courses reviewed as a 
control. It is reassuring to note that the eight respondents listed this course 

as one not suitable for the slow learner. 

The respondents were in rather substantial agreenent that the aajorlty of 
the seventeen courses listed could Include some slow learners. (See AFFEHDIX K: 
Exhibit V, Question 6) Again, Nmufacturing and Materials Control was singled 
out as being one that could not accept any slow learners. The Bealth Assistant 
course was also aarked as one severely United in this respect. Those best 

suited to serve the slow learner were: 

Auto Body Bepalr 
Building Construction 
Oosaetology 

and Horticulture 
IfMhine Tool Operator 
Nurketing Teehnician 
spractical Horsing 
Holding. 

Peacr iji^ingw>f^^^e^^8cvMatcCT_Cou^es_to_jPcgis^o f I.Q. 

The scales used in Questions 7 and 8 were inserted to provide a aeans to 
teo^r the responses received to Questions 4 and 6. However, they have served 
nore to validate than to temper the previous responses. (See APFEHDIX K: Exhi- 
bit V, Questions 7 and 8) All courses named above, except landscaping and 
Horticulture, received for the "average ability required" a group median of 90 
I.Q. or below. However, for Landscaping and Horticulture the group believed 
the range stin nid extend down to 7^ 

In addition to the ei^t courses previously named as being most able to 

acoomaodate slow learners, two courses — Textile fabrication and Design, and 

ie» ^5^^ir*thir course to adults. However, many respondents 
offered the opinion that the facilities could be used to train nurse's aids 
and aids for service in convalescent homes. 
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PluBblng, Hertlng, Pipeflttlng and Sheet Metal - vould alao be able (on the 
baaia of the reaponaea to (iueationa 7 and 8) to aerve the alow laamer in 

Bonie respect. 

for the Slow Learner In t he Forty-four Occupatlona Ua^ 

Thirty-four of the forty-four occupations listed were naned hy one or 

aore leapondMta aa being auitable for the alow learner and alao related to 

one or aore of the aewenteen couraea reviewed. (See UVBBSa Ks Bchiblt V, 

Qmestlon 5) Occupations named four or more times were: 

Arc Welding 
Auto Body Bepair 

Gooibinatlon Welding ^ 4 . 

Necfasnlcs (Midntenance and Service Industry; 

Worse's Aids . 

Painters (Construction and Maintenance; 

Sheet Metal Workers and Layout 

Stock Clerks 

Warehousing. 

(Mghty-alx other JOb title, twt on the Uat of forty-four oco«atlon., 
but related to one or aore of the aeventeen oouraea, were aentloned.) 

Vt thia Inforaatlon with the Infbraatlon “* 

•pondenta to the two general queatlona on the laet page of the qpeetKamaire 
(see APiaon K: Bxhlbit I, Oeneral (Jueatlon. 1 and 2), the n»*er of occupa- 
tion. Uated auitable for the alow le«»er 1. lncre.*»d fro. thirty-four 
to thirty-eight, with the reault that ei^t aore occupation, are added to the 

list of nine Just mentioned. They are: 

Assembly Packers 

Oooks and Helpers 

Dry Cleaning Bstabllshment Workers 

Sales Clerks 
Sewing Machine Operators 
Shipping Wbrkers and Clerks 
Painters 

Waitresses and Walters. 



These seventeen occupational titles account for 20^ of the "present em- 
ployees" reported In the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School Occu- 
pational Survey, They represent 25^t of the "present employment needs; 33^ 
the 1966-68 "employment needs;" and, h2$ of the 1968-7I "employment needs. 

the Forty-four Occupations to the Seve nteen Courses 

Questions 2 and 3 were designed to make the two general questions meaning- 
ful and to assist with the definitions of courses. 

In ex^dnlng the returns for these questions, one Is amazed at the large 
number of occupations named and agreed upon by fewer than half of the respond- 
ents, (See Fig* 3) 

As a In point. Marketing Technology has fourteen different occupations 
by one or more respondents as being "closely enough related to the 
course to be Justifiably included." (See APPEHDIX K: Exhibit V, Question 2) 

It should be noted that for nine of these occupations less than a^ majority of 
bhe respondents have concurred. On the other hand, five other occi^patlona have 
been and have received the support of the majority of the respondents. 

a distribution of responses would Indicate a need for much more 
specific course descriptions, and, especially, good communication between the 
vocational-technical school staff, the guidance counselors and the employment 
counselors. (Such a distribution of responses could also lnq?ly that there are 
Instructional areas within the course that could be put to use by flexible 
scheduling of students and Instructors In order to assist In the preparation 
of students In one or more closely related areas or courses.) 

Despite the diversity of occupations named for certain courses, the 
agreement of six or seven respondents would Indicate that the course Is 
clearly related to at least one of the forty-four occupations listed. This 
Is true of every course except : 
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Figure 3. N»"»^er of occupation's related to the seventeen courses showing 

the n»"»T^er of respondents agreeing to the relationship. 



^urse title appeared as an occupation. Therefore, some respondents did not 
list the course because It was obviously Included. 
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Femn Machinery Sales and Service 
Health Assistant 
Leuidscaplng cuid Horticulture 
Machine Tool Operator 
Manufacturing and Materials Control. 

These courses did not receive a majority response for any one occupation. Here 
again one could question the adequacy of the course descriptions or the wisdom 
of including the courses In the Franklin County Area Vocational -Technical School. 

However, Landscaping and Horticulture has been Justified by the agricultural 
survey attached to the Franklin County Area VocatloneO. -Technical School Occupa- 
tional Survey. (See APPENDIX G: Exhibits VI and VII) Machine Tool Operator 
would appear to be Justified from the large nuinber of craftsmen and operatives 
reported in the i960 Census Survey. (Sl) 

Relating the Forty-four Occupations to the Needs of the Slow Learner 

The two general questions (See APPENDIX K: Exhibit V) were used to provide 
clues to courses that should be added to the Franklin County Area Vocational- 
Technical School in order to better serve the slow learner. In combination 
with Question 5 , they were also used to aid in identifying occupational areas 
suitable for careers for the slow i earner and to help in determlulng the suit- 
ability of the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School in meeting the 
needs of the slow learner. 

In answer to the two general questions, twenty-two occupations (one-half 
of the forty- four listed) were named by one or more respondents. Of those 
named, cooks and helpers, waitresses and waiters, butchers and bakers could 
properly be Instructed In the Foods Preparation and Service course approved 
for the Franklin County Area Vocatlonal-TechnlcEd School, but not Included 
with the seventeen courses reviewed. Of the remaining eighteen occupations 
named, 50jt or more of the respondents agreed by placing all but seven of them 
within the instructional areas of the seventeen courses Included In this study. 
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For example: seven of the eight respondents believe sales clerks shoiad be 

prepared In the marketing technology course; six believe that painters should 
be prepared In Building Construction; etc. (See APPENDIX K: Exhibit V, Ques- 
tions 2 and 3) 

Seven of the forty-four occupations for which no provisions for Instruc- 
tion Is made are: 

Automotive Equipment Operators 
Barbers 

Dry Cleaning Establishment Workers 
Mechanical Equipment Processing 
Molders 

Office Machine Operators 
Shipping Workers and Clerks 

With the single exception of molders, all of these occupations came from 
the "Supplemental List of Occupations" (See APPENDIX K: Exhibit IV). These 
are the occupational titles added by the respondents to the Franklin County 
Occupational Survey. For this reason. It Is likely that the number of 
enq>loyees for these occupations exceeds by a significant margin the nunibers 
reported In the Franklin County Occupational Survey. The director of the 
Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School ad\-lses that many of the 
respondents to the occupational survey, whom he Interviewed, Indicated that 
they reported only those occupations Included on the suggested list of 100 
DOT numbers. None of the occupations on the "Supplementary List of Occupa- 
tions" appeared on the "List of 100." 

Ex- Jdlng molders (which appeared on the "List of 100" ) , the remaining 

six occupations named above would account for 6^, or 517 workers, of the 
"present employment" count received by the Franklin County Occupational 
Survey. Those 51 ? workers represent 21 ^ of the total number of workers ob- 
tained by the Franklin County Occupational Study for occupations not In- 
cluded on the "List of 100." 
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When it is considered that the Franklin County 0 ccupatl 6 nal Survey a«- '^'*’' 
counted for onlf 10,000 workers of the 32, 674 reported by the i960 census (81), 
these six occupations offering additional promise for the slow learner become 
more significant. 

Agreement 

Throughout this review, the areas of agreement and disagreement of the re- 
spondents have been recorded to assist the reeider Itt the interpretation of the 
findings. One more observation in this regard is appropriate. The responses 
to Qioestions 7 ftnd 8 (APPENDIX K: Exhibit V) were divided so that the responses 
of the employment counselors could be compared with those of the guidcuice coun- 
selors. By so doing, it was discovered that there was a conspicuous difference. 
The responses of the employment counselors were in marked agreement while those 
of the guidance counselors were distributed over a wide range. 

In every instance except Hesdth Assistant, Farm Machinery Sales and Ser- 
vice, and Manufacturing and Materials Control, the employment counselors were 
more liberal than the guidance counselors in their belief that the established 
courses could serve the slow learner. 

Adequacy of the Franklin County AVTS to Accommodate the Slow learner 

The responses to this study, expressed in terms of numbers of pupils, would 
indicate that the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School could instruct 
three hundred slow learners in the seventeen c jurses reviewed. 

If it can be assumed that one-third of the general school population is 
college-bound (Fig. and is enrolled in special education classes, then 
62^ remain to receive vocational education either in the home high school or in 
the area vocational-technical school. At the present time, approximately 31^ of 

Ir 

the seniors in the vocational-technical school area are enrolled in homemaking. 
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Special Education 




Figure U. Distribution of Franklin County high school pu pils showing 
the relative but uncertain position of the slow learner. 



vocational agriculture and business education in their home high schools. This 
would leave an equal number, or to be trained by the area vocational-tech- 

nical school. Approximately 20 $ of the total pupil population are slow learn- 
ers. Assuming that the slow learners were distributed evenly between the 
vocational courses offered in the home high school and the courses offered in 
the area vocational-technical school, then it could be expected that one -third 
of the area vocational-technical school enrollment would be made up of slow 
learners. 

The Frcmklin County Area Vocational -Technical School is being designed 
to accommodate 920 pupils. One -third of this number is very close to the 
three hundred pupils that it is believed that the seventeen courses could 
handle. If any of t^e five remaining courses were to include any slow learn- 
ers — and it was indicated in this study that Foods Preparation and Service 
should — it would seem that the facilities of the proposed area vocational- 
technical school would be adequate for offering vocational education to the 

slow learner. 



Conclusions 

1. The needs of the slow learner for instruction in vocational education 
are compatible with the organization and purpose of the area vocational-techni- 
cal school. 

2. The Franklin County Area Vocational -Technical School should provide 
vocational education for the slow learner. This study indicates that an area 
vocational-technical school in Franklin County should contain a greater per- 
centage of slow learners than the status review of Pennsylvania vocational- 
technical schools (APPENDIX B) would indicate is generally practiced. 







3. The Franklin County Area Vocational -Technical School Is able. In 
the opinion of consultants and respondents used In this study, to Include 
vocational Instruction for the slow learner* 

U. The shops planned for the Franklin County Area Vocational -Technical 
School accomnodate slow learners In fair proportion to other students 
If the curriculum Is des.lgned accordingly. 

5 . There are numerous careers in Franklin County that the slow learners 

can follow. Of the seventeen vocational-technical school courses examined by 
this study. Auto Body Repair, Building Construction , Cosmetology , Landsciglng 
and Horticulture, Tool Operation and Welding offer the greatest oppor- 

tunity for vocational education for the alow learner In Franklin County. Auto 
Mechanics; Marketing Technology; Plumbing, Heating, Pipefitting and Sheet 
Metal ; Practical Hurslng ; Printing ; Textile Fabrication and Design offer fair 
educational opportunities. Farm Machinery Sales and Service and Me^hinimt 
provide limited training possibilities. Electrical Construction per se has 
very little instructional potential for the slow learner; however, the fre- 
quent references by the respondents to "electrician's helper,” "automotive 
electrician," and "sioqple wiring systems worker” would Indicate that these 
are related Job areas that should not be overlooked. Health Assistant and 
Mmufacturlng and Materials Control offer no educational opportunities for 
the slow learner. 

6. The Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School should provide 

more opportunities for educating the alow learner to find careers In packing, 
storing ing of manufactured Items, operation of automotive equipment, 

operation of office machines, and In general machanlcal maintenance and pro- 
cessing. 
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7. Further inveetlgatloii should he n«de into the employment end Instruc- 
tional possttilltles for dry cleaning establlshnent vorkers and haxhers In the 
Franklin County soqiloynent area. 

8 . Course definitions need to he more explicit. Much information is 
contained in this study which will aid in rewriting these definitions. 

9 . Better coBumication is needed between the Franklin County Area Voca- 
tional-Technical School^ the home school guidance counselors and the eoqployaent 



counselors. 



CHAFTSl VI 



MODIFYIK} THE FRAIKLIH COUKTY A7PS 
FROatAN TO SERVE THE SLOH I£ARHQt 

^enminate the Quota Sygtem 

Conduct mn vcilltles Review 

The nost evident force preventing the slow learner froa receiving his 
opportunity for vocational education Is the force generated by the quota 
systea that Is iiqposed upon nost area vocational-technical schools. A plant 
that Is too or has too few shops cannot acconaodate all of the pt^lls 

who would like to attend. This situation creates a problea that no area voca- 
tional-technical school can solve overnight. Therefore, it is one that nust 
be kept forenost in the ninds of the area vocational-teehnical 

school adninistrator and the adninistrative board. 

Up-to-date surveys nust be acquired by the Board of the piq>ils* interests 
and efl^loynent needs. These surveys aust be interpreted in the light of local 
experience and trends, in so far as trends can be detemined. Every effort 
nust be aide to assess these forces and to plan far enou^ in advance that the 
educational facilities will be ready when the pupils need then. 

TO insure up-to-date, continuous attention to this problea, it is recoa- 
aended that each year the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School Board 
naae a coaaittee to review the adequacy of the area school plant and facilities 
for aeetlng the needs of ^ children who desire to attend, and to report its 
recoanendations to the Board. 

This oooBittee should contain at least one aeoiber of the Board, a aeaber 
of the Professional Advisory Coaidttee, and a Mber of the General Advisory 
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Coonlttee. It should be instructed to consult vith the administrative officer > 
director > curriculum coordinator > guidance director and placement officer of the 
area vocational -technical school as veil as the principals and g^dance counselors 
of participating high schools. The area vocational-techniccd school should supply 
the committee vith clerical help. Interest Inventories and employment surveys as 
requested. Records of the comoilttee's procedures and reports should he kept in 
order that succeeding committees viU have the benefit of the committee's experi- 
ence. The Area Vocational-Technical Scdiool Board should be guided by the commit- 
tee's recommendations in shaping its building program. 

Establish Priorities 

Because it viU take a considerable period of years to establish the kind of 
advance piMnn-tng needed to develop the size of plant and facilities required to 
adequately serve all vocatlonal-tecbnical school candidates, steps should be taken 
now to minimize the adverse effect of the quota system upon slow learning pupils. 

To insure that every child will have the best opportunity for vocational 
education that the existing facilities will provide, it is suggested that: 

(1) Top priority be given to district quotas. 

(2) Second priority be given to twelfth year students desiring 
admission regardless of ability. 

(3) Third priority be given to all eleventh year pupils desiring 
admission to unfilled courses. 

By so doing, opportunity will be given to every senior to obtain basic voca- 
tional preparation if he desires it. Opportunities will be extended immediately 
to Include Juniors and sophomores if instructional facilities permit; if not, 
steps should be taken at cmce to plan for needed space adjustments. 

This recomsmndation is not to be interpreted as encouragement to Include any 
low ability senior in any vocational-technical school course. The writer assumes 
that all candidates for admission will have good guidance .and counseling, and that 



subsequent recommendations for modification of certain courses will be honored. 



Temporarily Modify Courses 

Bov can any area vocational-technical school Justify the offering of two- 
year vocational -technical courses to a limited number of selected students while 
other students are being denied any opportunity whatsoever for vocational in- 
struction? 

During the first few years of operation of the Frisklln County Area Voca- 
tional-Technical School, every effort should be made to offer as muiy courses 
as possible that have short, practical training periods. TIjs presently approved 
Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School plan proposes sixteen courses 
that require three years of preparation, four that require two years, but only 
two that require a single year. (One, one-year course is adult practical 
nursing.) Certainly when it is considered that the preponderance of local 
employment in many of the twenty- two course areas consists of semi-skilled 
enqployees, it is evident that some of these courses should, at least during 
the initial years, be one-year courses designed to prepare helpers and appren- 
tices. When it becomes certain that the twelfth year piq>lls are served, two- 
year sequences can be opened. Likewise, three-year sequences can be intro- 
duced when all eleventh year pupils have been offered an opportunity for 
vocational instruction. Only a flexible, well-guided area vocational- technical 
school staff can plan and implement the needed course adjustments. 

Kdurate the Co— ^”*~*ty. Faculty and Administration 

♦ ^ 

DisseiulBate the Findings of this Study 

It is hoped that the findings of this study will cause citizens and 
educators to consider and to take steps to overcome the factors that run coun- 
ter to the Interests of the slow learner. This study has been reported in two 



separate publications^ a twelve page booklet designed to be lead by both pro- 
fessional educators and lay public, and this report for those who are Interested 
in the details of the study. 

All school administrators, school board members, secondary teachers, ele- 
mentary principals, supervisors and head teachers in Fra nklin County and in the 
Shippensburg area will receive copies of the booklet. In addition, copies will 
be mailed to schools throughout the United States that inquire about the project. 

Each director of the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School and 
each participating school district will receive a copy of the full report. 

Single copies will be made available to school districts when requested. 

Cbples of both pibllcatlons will be deposited with the: 

Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Continuing Education, 

Department of Public Instruction, Comnonwealth of Pennsylvania 

ERIC - Center for Vocational and Technical Information, 

Ohio State University 

Gulf Schools Supplementary Education Center 

Pearland, Texas 

Region K Office, Department of Public Instruction, 

Shippensburg State College 

United States Office of Education 
Provide a Professional Coordinator 

In order that no pupil is overlooked, and in order that the participating 
schools and the area vocational-technical school can perform as a team in the 
education of each pupil, a full time curriculum coordinator should be employed. 
This professional should hold at least a masters degree in education and should 
have special instruction in curriculum development techniques. He should 
possess considerable teaching experience with at least part of his experience 
in a secondary school, a technical school, or, preferably, both. If at all 
possible, be diould be acquainted with public school administrative problems.- 
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The curriculum coordinator should be charged with the development of the 
curriculum of the area vocational -technical school^ with the coordination of 
all home school instructional activities that relate to the total education 
of vocational-technical school candidates, and with the development of pro- 
grams to coordinate community- school efforts* He should coordinate the com- 
bined activities of the area vocational-technical school guidance counselor, 
the home school counselors, the Job-to-school coordinator and the area 
employment counselors. All of his responsibilities should be related to 
the single goal of providing the best possible vocation€J.-technical educa- 
tion for every pupil who desires such instruction. 

Area-wide status should be given to this position so that the coor- 
dinator is able to work directly with home school guidance counselors and 
home school curriculum coordinators, or, the designated responsible profes- 
sionals in charge of guidance and curriculum. 

Establish a Curriculum Development Committee to consider the educational 
problems of the slow learner as they relate to the area vocational-technical 
school and the home schools. This committee should contain at least five 
representatives for each participating school and five for the area voca- 
tional-technical school. Each home school should include in their repre- 
sentative body at least one elementary school teacher. The remaining four 
teachers d represent diverse instructional areas related as closely as 
possible to the preparation of area vocational-technical school candidates. 
This coomittee should be charged with (l) publi^ing a report setting forth 
recommendations for home school curriculum development to better prepare the 
slow learner in kindergarten through the twelfth grade, and with (2) creating 
sub-committees as needed to locate and/or develop curriculum materials for 
the slow learner. The vocational-technical school curriculum coordinator 
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should serve as secretary to the committee and should provide the committee with 
clerical service from his office. He should he an ex-offlclo member of the com- 
mittee and should be responsible for charging the committee with Its responsi- 
bilities. 

Members of the committee should receive expenses and a gratuity from the 
budget of the area vocational-technical school unless the participating districts 
agree upon an alternate method of financing. Financial provisions for preparing 
and printing the committee report should be handled In a slmjlar manner. 

TniMigurate School and Community Projects of a positive nature that are re- 
lated to the purpose of helping the slow lesumer. Such projects should be de- 
signed to Involve the participants In the search for solutions to problems which 
will unmask the underlying weaknesses of education for the slow learner. Examples 
of a few such projects follow: 

Eurturlng the non-academic mind . An elementary or secondary school 
project Involving parents^ teachers^ or both. By searching for ways 
to nurture the non-academic mind, the participants should gain valu- 
able Insights Into the strengths and weaknesses of today's education 
of the child who Is not academically Inclined. 

Help^up the reluctant reader to gain success In the elementary school . 
Parents and teachers could combine their efforts to locate materials 
and to uncover worthwhile activities which would assist In sustaining 
the Interest of and promotion of the general education of the poor 
reader who Is also likely to be a slow learner. 

Coaching reluctant learners. In either the elementary or the secondary 
school, parents and other Interested menibers of the community could 
assist slow learners by providing coaching services, under the guidance 
of the school. By so doing, the coaches would grow to better under- 
stand this child, his Interests and his educational needs. Such a 
project, properly Implemented, could do much In the way of providing 
the groundwork for the acceptance of curriculum revisions. 

Help^"g prevent school dropouts . Research points to many beha\'lor 
patterns of elementary schrol children which are Indicative of second- 
ary school dropout. . By Involving parents of elementary school children 
and Interested citizens In a study of these characteristics, the adults 
can be helped to discover factors that contribute to the dropout traits. 
Causes may be discovered and ways to eliminate or reduce the Influence 
of the causative factors may be Invented. 
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Ottt-of -school activities for the disadvantaged child . Any commun- 
ity activity that provides educational or cultural activities for 
groups that contain slow learners is going to cause those individ- 
uals associated with the activity to obtain a better understanding 
of the slow learner and his educational needs. Musical^ dramatic > 
camping and travel-related experiences are often outside the realm 
of the slow learner's opportunity. 

building respect and prestige for blue-collar employment . As long 
as teachers and parents continue to hold before every child the 
goal of a college education and white collar employment > they are 
damaging the prestige of all other careers. They are also contri- 
buting to a poor self-image of those children destined to follow 
blue-collar endeavors. Active school -community projects to ele- 
vate the prestige and respect due to all employment Is needed. 

Provide more opportunities for young people - especially those 
of Junior high school age - to associate with business and in- 
dustrial workers on the Job . Such associations should be diverse 
and should be arranged to include participating experiences as 
well as observations. 



Provide for Home School -Area School Communication 

As many avenues of communication as possible must be opened between the 
home school and the area vocational -technical school. Both organizations 
contribute to the education of the pupil; therefore, a feeling of oneness 
is essential. The area vocational-technical school is but a department of 
each home school; It cannot afford to become an autonomous institution. 
Neither can It permit Itself to take on the complexion of several extremely 
different participating schools. Positive steps must be taken immediately 
to open all lines of communication In order to permit the educational philo- 
sophies of the participating schools and the area vocational-technical school 
to converge into a single, constructive, practical effort. 

Establish Staff Liaison between the area vocational-technical school and 
the home high schools. A representative from each participating high school 
should attend eJ.1 regular meetings of the area vocational-technical school 
staff and vice versa. Released time and expenses should be provided for 
staff members assigned to this responsibility. 
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Arrange for a One -Day Area-Wide Institute for the full professional staff 
of the participating schools and the area vocational -technical school prior to 
the opening of the new facility. 

This institute should discuss the philosophy of the area vocational. -tech- 
nical school and the common educational objectives and resp^jnsibilities. The 
consideration of a model vocational education program for the slow learner 
should receive considerable emphasis in the institute program. Such an in- 
stitute should be repeated periodically. 

Use School PiOjlications to Advantage . A conscientious effort should be 
to include the activities of area vocational-technical school pupils and 
faculty meoibers in home high school publications and vice versa. The area 
vocatipnal-teclmical school should prepare numerous publications during the 
next year or two interpreting the area vocational-technical school offerings 
to the total community and to the full (elementary schools included) home 
school faculties. 

Speakers Available from the professioned staff of the area voca- 
tional-technical school to all pwticipating schools and area service organi- 
zations. All speakers should be well versed in the philosophy of the area 
vocational-technical school and the program for serving the slow learner. 

Review the Academic Requirements in light of the needs of the slow 
learner. The requirements should then be revised or a guiding statement 
should be prepared in order that teachers and guidance coimselors are not 
misled into demanding unrealistic requirements of the non-academic pupil. 

As of this writing many questions pertinent to the welfeure of the slow learner 
remain to be resolved by the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School 
Professional Advisory Committee: 
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Are the course requirements of literature, grammar, history, world 
cultures and biology the same for the slow learner as for the 
college preparatory student? (See APPEIDIX F-3) 

Will the slow learner be taught in the same classes as the academic 
student and be subjected to the same assignments? 

Will the teaching methods and materials be the same as those used 
for the college -bound classes? 

Will the slow learner be expected to "measure up" to the same 
standards of achievement required of academic students in order 
to receive a comparable grade? 

Will identical course titles be used although requirements are 
differentiated? 

Will Blue Print Reading be required of all vocational-technical 
students including those enrolled in Foods Preparation and Ser- 
vice, and the Medical and Dental Assistants Courses? 

Will slow learners entering Landscaping and Horticulture or Auto 
Body Repair be required to comply with the "skilled trade aca- 
demic requirements? 

In order that the minimum requirements for high school graduation are not 
violated, the concurrence of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 
should be obtained at this point. 



Sponser Professional Development Projects 

The Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School, in order to provide 

a model vocational education program for the slow learner, must either sponser 

teacher developnent projects or must currange for a teacher training lnstj.tutlon 

to provide this service for them. Such instruction should be developed for: 

Vocationf^l -Technical School Instructors . As part of the Franklin 
County Area Vocational-Technical School model program for the slow 
learner, every vocational— technical school teacher recruited from 
business or industrial employment without professional training in 
education should receive an orientation course in the essentials 
of classroom instruction. This course should be the equivalent of 
a three hour college undergraduate course. 

Guidance Counselors. Provision should be made for not less than 
one counselor from each participating school district and for the 
VO cat ^<^^^**^** -t<^cbnical guldsuice counselor to attend the SPICE (Spe- 
cial Program Increasing Counseling Effectiveness) offered by The 
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Pennsylvania State University in cooperation with the Department of 
Public Instruction. This program concerns Itself primarily with 
preparing counselors for helping children obtain occupational guidance^ 
an area where guidance counselors are especially weak. 

Also, for the professional development of guidance counselors, the 
Franklin County Area Vo national -Technical School should initiate a 
program whereby counselors can obtain occupationally related experi- 
ences. This program could either be a local project within the area 
vocational -technical school attendance area or could be developed in 
cooperation with a nearby college guidance department. Regardless, the 
program should be initiated as part of the Franklin County Area Voca- 
tional-Technical School program to provide an exemplary vocational 
education for the slow learner. 

Classroom Te ^ chers . The one -day area-wide institute has already been 
proposed. But, this is not enough. A series of inservice experiences 
should be provided to acquaint teachers with the occupational needs 
of business and industry. These needs, in turn, should be translated 
into curricular experiences in every classroom. 



Broaden Vocational -Technicsd School Offerings 
Rewrite Course Descriptions 

Because of the wide variation in response to the seventeen courses reviewed, 
it is likely that the "Tentative Course Descriptions" are misleading. A careful 
review of these descriptions would seem in order. Furthermore, it would serve a 
very worthwhile purpose if these course descriptions could be expanded, illus- 
trated and printed as separate leaflets (one for each course) to provide more 
detailed information for the prospective pupil and his parents. In any rewrite 
of course descriptions, specific note should be made of Jobs and careers for 
which the pupil can be prepared. It is essentied that Jobs and careers for the 
slow learner be included where Justified. 



Increase the Humber of Approved Courses 

There appears to be significant relationships between some of the courses 
presently approved for the Franklin County Area Vocational -Technical School. 

For example, in this study Welding was related to Auto Body Repair; Auto Mechanics 
Building Construction; Farm Machinery Sales and Service; Machine Tool Operator; 



Machinist; and Plunbing^ Heating, Pipefitting and Sheet Metal. This would 
seem to indicate a need for a short course in basic welding that would be 
used as part of the longer course required to prepare auto mechanics and 
others. (It should be noted at this point that Welding, as proposed, is a 
three-year course.) Similar relationships were observed between Practical 
lursing and Health Assistant; between Electrician, Auto Mechanic, and Build- 
ing Construction; and between Auto Mechanic and Machine Tool Operator. Where 
short course elements exist that are coomon to two or more longer courses, it 
would be of value to identify these instructional areas and offer them in 
shorter courses. Thus, the shorter courses can be used separately or in com- 
bination to increase the total nusiber of courses offered to students. 

A more flexible arrangement of subject areas and course structure would, 
(l) mske more courses available to students, (2) reduce the duplication of 
instructional effort, (3) reduce the cost of vocational-technical education, 
and (U) improve the calibre of instruction the piqpil receives. This "need 
for an •educational mix* among the vocational divisions" was recognized by 
Richard Baker of Auburn University in a recent study of vocational agri- 
culture Instructional trends. (U) 

piTi for Introduction of Hew Courses 

This study revealed that the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical 
School should provide more opportunities for educating the slow learner in 
careers related to packing, storing and handling of manufactured items, 
operation of automotive equipment, operation of office machines, and in 
general meclmnlcal maintenance and processing. Steps should be taken at once 
to provide instruction in these areas within the framework of the approved 
vocational-technical school shops or, at least, to begin plans to include the 
necessary facilities within the next revision of the school's program. 
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Provide for 8chcx)l-to-Job Transition 



Provide • Placement Specialist 

children need help and guidance In finding and In adjusting to their 
first Job. Slow learners especially need this service. The greater the dif- 
ference between the s<diool and the real employment situation, the greater the 
need for guidance at this point. The low average Indivlvual is especially 
slow to adapt to new situations. Because of years of failure or threat of 
failure, he Is timid and Insecure. As a result, he Is easily discouraged. 

Even when he tries a Job that he could handle, he is likely to give up In the 
presence of a brusque or Inpatient simervlsor. 

It Is important that a member of the area vocational-technical school 
g-fceff be assigned to help the vocational-technical pupil make this transition. 

The professional selected to provide this service must be one who under- 
stands children and who can work harmoniously with business and industry. He 
i)e thoroughly acquainted with occupational guidance. He should work 
very closely with the area vocational-technical school guidance counselor, 
currlculian coordinator, and classroom teacher. He should aspire toward 100^ 
placement and tenure of all vocational— technical school graduates. He 

be familiar with work-experience programs and should be responsible 
for developing a variety of work-experience programs aimed at meeting the 
needs of the pi^lls served by this school. For example: 

Programs for pi:pils who will terminate their education prior to 

graduation. 

Programs for pupils who plan to graduate. 

Programs for stulents coo^letlng short vocational education sequences. 

Programs for students conq^leting long sequences. 

Programs for the semi-skilled and unskilled. 

Programs for skilled and technical students. 

Programs involving part-time enqployment. 

Programs Involving full-time enployment. 
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ProorMs of » fuU-tl«e nature uhere the student 

•diool to complete a sequence of study after obtaining vital 

Job experience* 



3ee^ Imple mentation of This Pwgram At Once 

Alttaou^ the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School is not 
scheduled to open untU September, 1968, action to provide vocational educa- 
tlon opportunities and to establish an exemplary progrsa should not be de- 
Itysd until then. Certain of the foregoing proposals must be set into 

motion at once* 

Bwdi pMtlci5*tlng school .houia enroll *t le*»t one guMnnce counselor 
In the Pennsylvsnls 8t«te university, SPICE Progrs* for the spring or soaer 

of 1967- 

The voctlonsl-technlcl school director should he placed on • fuU- 
'tlae hssis beginning July 1, 1967< 

The curnculm coordinator Should he e«®loyed at the earliest possible 
date in order that he elU have ttae to develop a progrea and sake needed 
preparations for providing the leadership for the developaent of courses of 
study, staff cop^petencies, and currlculua aaterlals. 

The currlculta coordinator should act at once to eork with college 
educators to develop a three-ueek "first course" for area vocatlonal-tech- 
nical school Instructors. This "first course" nust be ready In tiae to be 
used ulth aert>ers of the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School 

staff. 

Key staff aeahers should be eaployed no later than 8eptei*er 1, 1967. 
The key staff neeibers, as far ns the program for the sloe learner Is con- 
cemed, eould Include the guidance counselor and instructors In Auto Body 
Repair, Building Construction, Cosnetology, landscaping and Horticulture, 
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NAchlne Tool Operators^ Welding^ Foods Preparation and Service. Because of the 
possible potential for service to the slow learner and the varied interpreta- 
tions of course definitions and offerings uncovered by this study^ Auto Mechan- 
ics; Fara Machinery Sales and Service; Marketing Technology; and Plunbing, 
Heatings Pipefitting and Sheet Metal should also be included. Of the group 
of key instructors named above, a few who are presently in the employ of a 
participating school district will probably be retained by the Franklin County 
Area Vbcational -Technical School. It is likely that these instructors will 
continue in their present teaching assignments during 1967-68. Therefore, 
special arrangements should be made in order that the Frank], in County Area 
Vocational-Technical S<diool can obtain their part-time services for essential 
planning activities. 

The full organization of the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical 
School, including the Board and the Professional Advisory Committee and staff, 
should then be in a position to use l^he school year 1967-68 to initiate the 
actions needed to place the first part of the described program into operation. 
By the time of the opening of the Franklin County Area Vocational-Tedmical 
School in September, 1968, forces should have been set in motion to provide 
an exemplary program of vocational education for the slow learner. 

This staff preparation phase is essential to the operation of an exem- 
plary program. It is the phase needed to ready the area vocational-technical 
school and the participating schools for a new approach to vocational education. 

Evaluation 

The proposals set forth herein will be weighed very carefully before they 
are accepted by the Professional Advisory Committee and the Board of the Frank- 
lin County Area Vocational-Technical School. Nevertheless, a very careful 
evaluation should be made of the program as it progresses. Records should be 
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kept in order to determine whether or not slow learners are profiting from 
this program. These records should include Job tenure as well as Job place- 
ment and should provide for the post-high school reaction of slow learners 
who have participated. Post-high school reactions should be obtained after 
coo«)letlon of the first, second and third years of work beyond graduation. 
It attempt to determine the kind of self-image the worker holds and 

his outlook for future career growth and opportunities. 

Funding a Pilot 
Vocational E ducation Program 
foi. the Slow Learner 



Belabursement Provisions 

of the program suggestions Included herein are so closely related 
to the normal development of an area vocational-technical s(diool that they 
will require no special funding. However, in order to place this program 
Into operation, it will require (l) an advance Investment in staff that 
mi^ not have been considered by the Franklin County Area Vocational-Tech- 
nical School Board, (2) funds for additional research, and (3) the addition 
of two staff meoibers who are not regularly Included In area vocatk>nal- 
technlcal school faculties. All of these expenditures should be 100 $ 
reimbursable during the first years under a combination, of the provisions 
of the Vocational Education Act of 19^3 vocational-technical school 
reimbursement provisions of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Placing of the director on full time and employing key staff members 
for the 1967-68 school year may be funded under the provisions of Goal 1 
•ml Goal 2 established by the Pennsylvania State Board of Education. 

Goal 1 

"Occupat lf^"*** education programs should be broadened and extended 
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with special consideration to employment needs and skills and to 
present and future labor market needs." 

and services should be provided to correct educational 
deficiencies or handicaps which prevent persons from benefiting 
from instruction essential to eo^^loyment. Vocational guidance 
and counseling should be provided at all levels of programs, and 
recourse should be available to other social services and agencies 

where needed." (60) 

Consistent with these goals, "special studies" approved by a Department of 
Public Instruction Review Comnittee may be funded up to 100^. Amounts expended 
for teachers* salaries and travel "may be reimbursed 100^ the first year of 
operation; 75lt, the second year; and 50jt, the third year," except for those 
courses transferred from schools now operating vocational programs. (6o) 
is the opinion of the writer that this study should qualify for 100^ reimburse- 
ment. However, should the Review Committee not agree with this opinion, the 
study may then qualify for 50jt reimbursement If 50jt local funds are provided. 
(In all cases, sti:dles pursued under Goals 1 and 2 may be reimbursed 50^.) 

The Federal reimbursement provisions outlined above apply to activities 
outlined earlier in this report for the curriculum coordinator. However, the 
curriculum coordinator’s services are more closely related to Goals U and 5> 

which are: 

Goal ^ 

^^Epimslon of programs should be accompanied by a large-scale pro* 
gram of research and demonstration in occupational education and 
related programs." ( ) 



GoftX 5 

"A coordinated program should be available so that students • • • 
of divergent abilities may have educational opportunities available. (6o) 

Goal k would also be directly related to the Involvement of instructional 

and guidance personnel in advanced p l a nnin g. 

In order to provide funds for adding two new staff members to the Franklin 

County Area Vocational-Technical School faculty, local funds would be needed for 
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the curriculum coordinator if his services were not granted under Goals U 
and 5 as outlined above. The services of the placement specialist would 
not be needed until the school year 1968-69* These services should then 
be reimbursable in accordance with Goals 2, 6 and 7 of the same document. 



Fff^ wted Funds Heeded - School Year 1967-68 



For Professional Staff 

Director from i to full time # 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Guidance Counselor 
Employment of Key Instructors 
?e$6 ,CXX).CX) each 

For Clerical Staff 

Secretary to Director 

Secretary to Curriculum Coordinator 

Clerk-Typist 

For Housing and Supplies 

Office space for 10 plus 3 Secretaries 
(heated) $190.00/mo. for 12 mos. 
Electricity > water, etc. 

Phone service (2) 

Furniture 

^sks (10 teacher) 750.00 

wChalrs (10 teacher) 120.00 

<¥lles (10 side) UOO.OO 

* Secretarial desks 270.00 

^^Secretarlal chairs 120.00 

^Typewriters (3) 

<NDupllcator w/ cabinet 
♦Photo copy 
♦Calculator 
Office supplies 
Correspondence and mailing 
Printing 

Consultants and specialists 
Expenses and travel 



6 , 000.00 

10,000.00 

7 , 000.00 

42.000.00 

65,000.00 



Existing 

3,500.00 

3.000.00 

6,500.00 



1,800.00 

240.00 

250.00 



1,660.00 

600.00 

150.00 
U5O.OO 

150.00 

1,000.00 

200.00 

500.00 

1 , 000.00 • 

3 . 000.00 

U. 000.00 



TOTAL 



82.50P«00 



« Furnlture~«>d equlpoent that can be moved Into new school plant 
# The Franklin County AVIS presently Is retaining a director on a 



^tlme basis. 
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Estimated Additional Funds Heeded - School Year 1968*69 

Placement Specialist 7,000.00 

(By the school year I 968 - 69 , the new plant should be open.) 

Ability of the Franklin County Area Vocational-Te chnical School to Finance 

A the Franklin County Area Vocational -Tedinlcal School find It neces- 
sary to finance the first year program entirely without state and federal 
assistance, which is indeed unlikely, the $82,500.00 estimated herein would 
amount to .61 mill based upon its 1965 assessed valuation. 
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PUHHIHG GRAHT 
(P. L. 89-lOy Title III) 

AFPLICATIOH FOR FEDERAL GRAHT TO PLAH A SDPPLSfSTFABT EDGCATICRAL CEHTER AHD SERFICB3 



QE Project Ho. 



Title of Projects A Model Vocational Education Program for the Slo w Learner 



The Applicants 
Address s 



Franklin County Board of School Directors 



Court House Annex. Ghamhcr^ hurg. Pennfl vlv«iia 17201 



hereliQT apjGies to the Dhited States Coomiissioner of Education for financial assistance 
for planning the supplementary educational centery services or activities described in 
this apidicationy pursuant to the provisions of Title IH of the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 09-10). 

THE APPLICAHT HKWK By GIVES ASSURANCE TO THE UHITED STATES CCtOflSSIOHER OP 



EDUCATIOH THATs 

1. The applicant him the necessary legal authority to apply for and receive the 
proposed grant; 

2. The activities and services for which assistance is sought under this title 
will be administered by or under the supenrision of the applicant; 

3* In the planning of the program proposed in the application there has beeny 
and in the establishing and carrying out of that program there will bey 
participation of the appropriate cultural and educational resources of the 
area to be served; 

4. Any funds received under this grant shall not be used to supplant funds 
normally budgeted for the planning of services of the same type; 




5* The applicant will comply with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 196^ 

(P# L* 88 - 352 ) and all requirements imposed hy or pursua nt to the Regulations 
of the Department of Health, Bducation, and Welfare (45 CPR Part 80) issued 
pursuant to the title, to the end that no person in the Ihiited States shall, 
on the ground of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from participation 
in, be denied the benefits of or be otherwise subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activi"^ for which the applicant received Federal financial 
assistance from the Department} (See Exhibit IV) 

6. The project will be operated in compliance %rith Public Law 89-10 and with 
Regulations and other policies and administrative issuances by the Commissioner, 
including submission of such reports as may be required; 

7 . Copies of this application have been submitted for review and recommendation to 
the State educational agency; 

8. The filing of this application has been authorized by the governing body of the 
applicant, and the undersigned representative has been duly authorized to file 
this application for and in behalf of said applicant, and otherwise to act m 
the authorized representative of the applicant in connection with this applica- 
tion (Copy of the authorizing document is attached, Bidiibit I). 

do hereby certify that all of the facts, figures, 
and representations made in this application, including all eadiibits and attachments 
hereto and hereby made a part of this application, are true and correct to the best of 

iqy knowledge and belief* 



DATED: February 8* 1966 



Franklin County Board of School ^.rectors 
(Legal name of applicant) 

By /«/ JamflQ Gibbnwey — 

(Signature of authorized representative; 

County Superintendent of Schools 
(Representative's Title) 



HOT ART PUBLIC: Subscribed to before me this 



Date 



City 



State 



SIGNATURE OP NOTART PUBLIC 

DATE NOTART'S CCMIISSICF EXPIRES 



PABT I 



1 . 



2 . 



4. 



GERERAL DATA - PLAHNIHG GRANT 

Official naie and addreaa of local public educational agenqr submitting this 
applicaticns 

Pranklin County Board of School Directors 
Court House AnneXf Chamber sburgf Pennaylvania 17201 
County. Pranklin 



State data processing code for the local district. 



Name, official title, and address of the person authorized to receive and administer 
the grants 

James K. Gibboney, County Superintendent of Schools, 

Court House Annex, Chambersburg, Pennaylvania 17201 
Telephone No«s 717 ^^262^4^0^ 



NA 



Area Code Local No# 

Name, title, and address of the project directors 

(To be named) 

Telephone No. _ 



Extension 



Area Code 



Local No* 



Extension 



Types of functions to be funded s 

X Planning of program 

X Planning of facilities 

21.102 T otal estimated size of group (number of persons) to be served tar 
this proposed la-oject at the tine of application. If possible Indicate «ie 
general classificaUon(s) of persons or groups to be served tar the proposed project. 
.w. m-ber represents the total P upH population (public and priv^ 

to be served in Pranklin Couni 

anm-Tiir proiect is aimed at establishing a demonstratij 

■ It Mi 11 serve untold numb e rs of vocational schools throutf>out the nati(y. . 

T.. cooni:. aonrorimatel v -iO mnils (number to be determined by the ■ 

nf the 2.642 eenlnr hisfa ..^hnol uupils requesting vocational education wpul^ 

benefit from the resultant pilot, model s<^0q 1 during one year (ft 

^peratione 
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Substantive educational and cultural needs that will be taken into acc(unt by 
this project: 

Planning for and taking other steps leading to the development of an 
exemplary educational program including discovering and testing new educational 
ideas and more effective educational practices and putting into practice those 

which show promise of success* 

Sect. 303(a); 303(>>)(3); and.. 503(a) (M* 

Total personnel to serve on planning project: Pull-Tlme 



Staff positions 

Aoa 


1 


8 


2.^ 




1 


0 


1.0 


Totals 


2 


8 





Estimated Cost of the proposed planning projects 
114^650 Total cost 



i Hone 



>14.650_ 



% None 



JTotal non-Pederal support 

Total Federal support under Title III, P. L. 09-10 

Total Federal support other than under Title III, P. L. 89-10 



Souroep and amount of federal support other than Title ni, P. L. 89-10 directly 
effecting this project: lime 



Sources 4nd amount of non-Pederal support for this project: Hone 
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SECTION 

A. 



B. 



o 
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APPLICATION PCK A PLANNING GRANT 



abstract 

The nature of the problem to be explored : 

To determine the feasibility and the desirability of operating a model 
program of vocational education , especially tailored to serve the needs of 
the slow leamePy inconjunction with the program of an area vocational 
technical school* 

(Although vocational-technical schools endeavor to provide for all 
children, very few slow learners graduate from vocational-technical programs^* 
Presently, some local schools are providing limited occupational training 
in an effort to help these children* A cursory search of the literature 
revealed relatively few studies related to this problem, no studies specifi- 
cally related to the education of these children in a vocational-technical 
school, and only two studies^ that suggested that vocational education 
specialists and special education specialists work together in planning)* 
Extent to which the innovative and the exemplary will be emphasized: 

Bjy creating an awareness of the need for vocational opportunities suited 
to the abilities and interests of the slow learner, we hope to focus the 
attention of business, industry and vocational educators upon a problem that 
should result in new opportunities to utilize the manpower of the slow 
learner* 



1* Pennsylvania Survey in Progress, Franklin County Board of School 

Birectors* , « , , 

2* "Less than 20?S" Dr* Rudolph Matyas, An Analysis of Secon dary ochool 

Programs for Bducable Mentally Retarded Children in Pub lic Schools of 
P6iuis!irlv8Zii&t Doctorsil Diss©rtsitionf PGim^ylvsnift Stat© Iftiiv©rsityf 19o3# 
3 , Snvd^, MT ^uidelinea for a Cooperatively Conducted Wor kshop Program 

for Bducable Mentally Retarded Youth * Mental Retardation, 1965fl> 91-9^t 
120 - 12 ^* 

Bstridge and Partridge, Vocational Rehabilitation Exception^ Children 
Thro»/>^ Special Bducation t Exceptional Children, 1963> ^32-4$8* 
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Bringing together specialists in special education, vocational education, 
psychology, bixsiness and industry is in itself innovative and the probability 
of uncovering new ideas and approaches to educating the slow learner will be 
greatly increased, 

A meticulous search of the literature will be made to uncover teaching 
technj^ues and innovations that will assist in the education of these 
children, 

A careful evaluation of the existing occupational programs designed ly 
comprehensive hifiji schools for these children in all likelihood will uncover 
numerous innovations that this study can utilize and serve hy assisting in 
their dissemination, 

C, Procedures to be used in planning t 

(1) Identify areas of vocational opportunily beat suited to the 
abilities and interest of the slow leamer. This will be done ty searching 
the literature, surveying the experience of existing sdiools, and in con- 
ference with specialists in special education, vocational education, psy- 
chology, business and industry, 

(2) Adopt criteria for optimim vocational educational instruction for 
the slow leamer in cooperation with the above panel of specialists and the 
Professional Advisory Committee of the Franklin County Area Vocational 
Technical School, 

(3) Examine, insofar as desirable and practical, existing schools 
purporting to provide occupational or vocational education to the slow 

leamer, 

( 4 ) With the help of professional specialists, design a program of 
vocational education for the slow leamer consistant with the findings of 

this study. 
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(5) Call in a different set of professional specialists to evaluate 
the program. 

(6) Identify promising offerings, techniques, instructional aids 
and materials. 

(7) Revise the program; determine staff, plant and equipment needs 
for operating a pilot program for one year eubseduent to this project. 

(8) Submit the program to the Professional Advisory Committee of the 
Franklin County Area Vooationsl Teohnioal School for evaluation and recommends. 

tions. 

]), Reed for financial supuorti 

There is no possibility that this study could be conducted wxthout 
financial support from Title III of B.S.B.A. There are no state or local 
funds available to the County Board of School Directors for this purpose. 

We have ohedoed this with the Bureau of Special Services for Pupils and the 
Bureau of Technical and Continuing Bducation, Department of Public Instruc- 

tion, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

It is our understanding that a resultant operational program may be 
eligible for state funds and for funds under Section k (b) (4) of P. L. 88-210. 

E. end cultural >»«»icies that are participating ! 

This proposal had its inception as an outcome of a meeting of the Pro- 
fessional Advisory Committee of the Franklin County Area Vocational Teohnioal 
School. This group will be used to help develop criteria for a successful 
program and to evaluate the final proposal and make recommendations to the 
Franklin County Board of School Directors and to the Area Vocational Tedinioal 
School Board. (See Brhibits II and Vl). Consultantions were held with the 
Bureau of Special Services for Pupils (Exhibit VIl) and the Bureau of Technical 
and Continuing Education (EAibit VIIl), Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction and with the Department of Speoial Sducation (Exhibit IX) of 



ERIC 
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the State College at Shippensburg* In addition to the above | intent to 
participate has been indicated by the i\rea Vocational Technical School 
Board (Exhibit II)* The Comnunity Action Committee (Exhibit III), the 
Penn^lvania State Onployment Service, the Chambersburg Chamber of Commerce, 
the Franklin Counly Resource Development Committee, the parochial schools 
of the area (Exhibit X), and the regional Instructional Materials Center 
(Exhibit V)* 

SECTION II: PURPOSE OP THE PL;J)INING GRANT 

A. Objectives to be achieved through the planning grant : 

(1) Ascertain the extent to which a special program of vocational 
education is needed for the slow learner* 

(2) Determine the occupational opportunities that are within the grasp 
of the slow learner* 

(3) Identify educational techniques and methods that have promise for 
this group* 

( 4 ) Design a vocationeil-education program for the slow learner of the 
area served l:y the Franklin County Area Vocational Technical School* 

(5) Examine the feasibility of operating this program in conjunction 
with the Franklin County Area Vocational Technical School* 

(6) Determine the staff, plant, and equipment necessary to operate a 
demonstration program for one year* 

(7) Disseminate findings to schools and agencies concerned* 

B. General educational and cultural needs of potential participants : 

The potential participant of this program is the school drop-out and the 
graduate of the "general" course who is not prepared to enter college and who 
has no salable skill* T*\ese children often come from low socio-economic 
groups and are frequently slow learners* It is estimated t'^ tt after the 
opening of our area vocational technical school approximately twenty percent 
of our senior high school enrollment will remain in this categoiy unless some 
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effort is made to develop a special vocational program that is tailored to 
their interests and abilities* 



Because the slow leamer possesses certain limitations in both interest 
and ability! steps must be taken to identify those job opportunities for 
which he is best fitted* Furthermore, because his problem has been largely 
overlooked by both education and industry f attention must be focused upon 
latent and potential opportunities for utilizing this important source of 
manpower and providing these individuals with productive vocations* 

This project is intended to supplement the efforts of school officials 
of vocational technical school attendance area ii^l5 which embraces Franklin 
Uounty in their ex’fort to plan a vocational technical school program to serve 
all intj»‘»*ested children* 

C, Bnphasis on innovation and exemplary programs ; 

This planning project is a study designed to bring together the vocational 
instructor and the special class instructor, the employer and the educator in 
a search for a new and exemplaiy way to serve these children* 

At present there is no vocational program in Pennsylvania that has been 
specifically planned to meet the needs of the slow learner, 
p. Description of the type of information to be sought and the s teps to be followed 
in Planning the proposed project : 

(1) The director of this project will work closely with the director of 
the Franklin County Area Vocational Technical School and the guidance counselors 
of the area served to obtain an inventory of the number of students not suited 
for the existing academic and vocational programs. Information will be obtained 
relative to the mental ability, interests, and the background of these students* 

( 2 ) A conference will be held with representatives of various crafts, 
professions, businesses, and industry and teachers and specialists in special 
education and vocational education to identify occupations and skills that can 
be mastered by these children. 
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(3) Questionnaires will be sent to directors of existing vocational 
schools and special schools to obtain additional suggestions, to discover un- 
usual instructional techniques, and to locate schools that have given study 

to this problem. 

(k) Representatives of the Bureau of Special Services for Pupils, the 
Bureau of Technical and Continuing Education, and the Bureau of Curriculum 
Planning of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction will be con- 
sulted to aid in the evaluation of the material obtained and to offer guidance 

in the development of the model program. 

(5) By examining the questionnaires received, by observations made in 

reviewing the literature and by advice received from the Department of Public 
Instruction, outstanding schools will be identified and visited. 

(6) The Franklin County Vocational Technical School Industrial Survey 
of January 1966 will be examined to determine which of these skills and 
occupations identified in #(2) above are in greatest demand in the vocational 

technical school attendance area #15* 

(7) Findings will be reviewed with the Franklin County Area Vocational 

Technical School Advisory Committee and a determination made of those to be 
used in the model program. 

(s) Consultants in administration, vocational education, special educa- 
tion, psychology, and seconds y education will be brought in to help plan a 
model program, including staff, plant, and equipment needs. 

(9) This program will be reviewed and evaluated by represoi tatives of 
the Department of Public Instruction and the Professional Advisory Committee 
of the Franklin County Area Vocational Technical School and modified in 
accordance with the recommendations received. 
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(lO) Plans will be developed to fund and carry out a pilot project 
utili^.ing such local funds as aig^it be available end resources available 
under the provisions of ?• 8S-210 and P. L* 69-10# 

B, 'Planning activities of a similar natures 

No project of this nature has been conducted during the last three years 

in this counly or any adjacent county. 

The Franklin County Area Vocational "technical School conducted an 

Industrial Surv^ during December 1965 and January 1966 to identify all 
available job opportunities in the area. Our project will utilize the 
results of this industrial survey in advimcing the objectives of this study. 



p, naigndflr of 2vents t 

April 1« 1966 ftiploar director; emnloor secretary 

Beview literature 

Conduct inventory of pupils in attendance area 



April 20, 1966 

May 1, 1966 
May 10-20, 1966 
June 1, 1966 

June 10, 1966 
Jime 15 - Jnly 14, 
July 15* 1966 
Jialy 16-50, 1966 

August 1, i960 
August 2-15* 1966 
August 15* i960 
August 30* 1966 



Conference with specialists 
Prepare questionnaire 

Questionnaire in mail 

Develop criteria with Professional Advisory Coomittee 

assistant 
Tabulate returns 

Confer with Department of Public Instruction specialists 

1966Confer with directors of outstanding schools 

Confer with Professional Advisory Committee 

Develop program in cooperation with specialists 
Prepare list of promising techniques, offerings, etc. 

Have program evaluated by team of specialists 
Rewrite 

Have program evaluated by Professional Advisory Committee 
Publish report 
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SECTION Ills PERSONNEL 



Administrator of the Grants 



James K« Gibbon^ 

Superintendent of Schools* Franklin County 
Chief Administrator* Franklin County 
Board of School Directors 
Court House Annex* Chambersburg* Pa. 



QualificatioisJ Raster of Biucation + 40 hours. Superintmtot of 

Counly Schools since 1958. Director-Treasurer of the Franklin Counly 
Library. Director of Chambersburg Area Coinmunily Chest. nemDer o* 
Franklin County Army Advisory Committee. Trustee of Swth Gentry 
Educational Broadcasting Council. (Ho salary for services to this 

project. ) 



Duties! Serve as responsible officer. Receive the grant and ajninister 
grant for the Franklin County Board of School Directors. Supervise 

the conduct of the study. 



Director of the Projects 



(To be Selected) 



Qualifications: 

researdi. 

education. 



yffia teyg Degree + hours in education. Bac kgr ound in 
Familiar with problems of the slow learner and vocational 



Duties! Organize and conduct the study in accordance with this propMal 
and the principles of objective research. Recommend st^f and ^ 
responsible to the administrator for the successful conduct of the 
study including the writing and publishing of the report. 



Editor and Assistant Directors (To be Selected) 

Qdalificationss Masters Degree in education. Ability to write. 

Duties! Assist the director in the conduct of the study as ass^ed by the 
director especially in the writing and editing of the report. 



Consultants! 



(Nine to be Selected) 



Clualificationsj Specialists in sociology, pv<*<doff, education (v^tiOTal 
and of the mentally retarded), husiness and industiy. Bust hare ^ 
extensive experience in field of speciality. Must he assoctoted with 
reputable college, universily, business, industiy or s<mool. 

(Salary! SlOO.OO per day for two days) 

Duties! Five wUl serve on workshop panels to design a program of vocational 
education for the slow learner. Four will serve on a panel to evaluate 

the proposed program. 



Clerk-Stenographer! 



(To be Selected) 



Duties! Serve as cleA-stenograi^ier to the director* keeping all reco^s, 
preparing all correspondence, and typing all reports as assigned by the 

director. 



o 
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sBCTicw rri facilities and sesvicbs 

1 , naaerlption of area to be served: 

Vfnnkiln Count7 is located in south central portion of Pennsylvania. 

It has a population of 88,172 (i960 census) and enhraces 75^ square miles. 

Franklin County has a market value of $266,472,400 and an assessed 
value^fllS,488,So as certified June 30, 1965 the ^tate 

Tax Equalization Board. The public school enrollment for the 1965- 9 
tern opened with 20,365 children. 

2, T.ftAa.1 Facilities: 

to instructiaml facUittes exist anyvh^ to 

toward the vocational instruction of the slow learner. The A^a id 

S*ool, which this study is design^ to suppl«eut, plans 

to include instruction in trades and areas believed to be of benefi o 
iiAifltf average child. Presently two of our local school ^stOTS 
limited ex^ience for the mentally retarded in connection with 

severe handicaps. (Occupational Services, Inc.; 

It is expected that this program, if funded, will coordinate its efforts 
with the foregoing agencies. 
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?LmiSa GIUNT 

BCTION Vs PROPOSED BUDGET FOR RENTAL OP MATERIALS AND B^iUIIMENT AND PURCHASE OP 
SUPPLIES WITH P. L. 89-10 TITLE III FUNDS, FISCAL YEAR 1965-66 



QUANTITY 


NAME OF ITEM 


Indicate 
R( Rental) or 
P(Purchase 
for each 
item 


Description 
(Use this 
column only when 
the name of the 
item is not self- 
explanatory con- 
cerning the use 
of the item. 


Thiit 

Cost 


Total 

Cost 




Office Space 
(5 months) 


R 


$650.00 


$ 650.00 




Furniture 


R 

(or Gov’t surplus 
purchase) 




150.00 


150.00 


1 


Filing Cabinet 


R 

(or gov't surplus 
purchase) 




25.00 


25.00 


1 


Typevnriter 


R 




75.00 


75.00 




Paper 


P 




15.00 


15.00 




Telephone 


R 




150.00 


150.00 




Duplicating 


R 




40.00 


40.00 




Documentation 


P 




100.00 


100.00 




Printing 


P 




600.00 


600.00 


f 


Correspondence and 
Mailing P 




50.00 


50.00 


1 


Calculator 


R 




30.00 


30.00 




Office Supplies 


P 




200.00 


200.00 




Miscellaneous 


R or P 




25.00 


25.00 
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$2,110.00 



B. 



for ProDQ god. Projects 

Office space and ^lUpme^ c^isaimCT^ ^^r^^rpTmlclin County 

supplied ly overtaxed that there is no opportunity of 

Coixrt House facilities are s w^pver office space and equipment can 

sharing space vrith this projec . ^ storage of documents and puUica- 

he rented locally. Tempos or lo^^ 0 ^,,^ 

*^“^':'1»t1nl“t^e^“cra^^rSTw ^at^tals Center. his 
Superintendent and tte aWle room that is large enough to 

f me citoet, and a small work taUe. Conferences 
:S^°^e?dTL'cL^s;ht,L and other public facilities. 

Pacilitjea availa b le for pilot projec t: 






SBCTIOW VI: PRCPOSSD BUDGET 

REQUEST PC® PLA?INING GRANT TITLE Illf P« L« 89-10 



Hd(E OP APPLICAHT gmmCT.TH CCOHTC BOAM) (g SCHOOL MHBCIOre 

ABlfflBSS OP APPLICAHT Court House Annex. Chaabersburff, Pennsylvania I72OI 

DATE otnanTnirpTgn TahniOT 8. 1966 

FOR project PLABHIHO GRAHT Aurll 1. 1966 AMP BIMH C September 1. 1 266 



Expenditure Accounts 



Estimated Expenditures 



Title 1 

(1) j 


Account No* I 
(2) 


Total 1 

Amount I 

(3) 


Source 
E.S.E.A. III 

w 


of Funds 


PROGRAM PLANNING 










1. 


Salaries - Director 
Editor 


110 

110 


$3,640.00 1 
2,400.00 1 


<3,640.00 

2,400.00 






Caerk- 

Stenographer 


110 


1 1,500.00 


l.SOO.OO 


$9,540.00 


2. 


Contracted 

Services 


1 120 


1 1,800.00 


1.800.00 


1,800.00 


5. 


Other Expenses 
Prom Exhibit II 


I 150 


1 2,110.00 


1 2.110.00 








2,110.00 




Travel and other 

expenses of: 

Administrator 

Director 

Editor 

Consultants 


1 130 
I 130 
1 130 
J 130 


j 100.00 

1 400.00 
1 100.00 
1 600.00 


1 100.00 

1 400.00 

1 100.00 

1 600.00 


1.200.00 


4. 


Total 








$14,650.00 
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Other 

(5) 



None 



APPENDIX B 



SUMMABY OP STTOY OP 
PUPILS AIMITTED TO AND GRADUiiTED FROM 
PEMNSYLVANIA VOCATICNAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN 1966 WITH I.Q.’S 
BELOW 90— AmiSSlCN STANDARDS AND PROCEDURES. 



I, The Problem 

A. To provide the official names and addresses of the vocational-techni- 
cal schools of Penn^lvania. 

B. To provide the name of the director of each school (administrative 
officer) • 

C. l!y search of records or use of othe • means, to determine: 

1. The nimber of graduates in May or June of 1966. 

2 ^ The number of 1966 graduates with I«Q«*s below 90* _ , , 

3. The number of pupils admitted to each school during September 

to D6C6ittlB©rf 1966 m 

4. The number of those admitted in 1966 with I.Q.'s below 90. 

». To determine current requirements and procedures for admission to 

Pennsylvania vocational— technical schools* 



II. Procedure 

A. Consult with Department of Public Instruction personnel to secure in. 
formation and guidance to sources of information. 

B. Research available materials. 

C. Use telephone and/or personal contact to consult with personnel in 
the field* 

D. Compile and analyze information. 

E. Summarize findings. 

III. S^™n»fl.rv of Information 

The names and addresses of the schools of the Commonwealtl and 
the names of the directors are attached to this summary. (Eachibit l) 

More detailed information regarding each school studied is also 
attached. (Exhibit II) 

IV. Graduates and Hew Pupils 

The number of 1966 graduates from sixteen vocational-technical 
schools studied* range from zero to 293. (Exhibit III) The latter is 

♦-Does not include Allegheny and Philadelphia Counties. 
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found in the Lower Bucks Counly School. The average number of graduates was 111.7 
and the median was 125.0. Of the sixteen schools studied, four reported no gra^ 
duates for 1966. Three of these are operating what they call Interim Programs 
until they can get all of their pupils together in one building. The fourth 
school no graduates because it just came into existence in September, 1966. 

The percentage of graduates with an I.Q. below SO ranged from zero per cent 
to 47 per cent. The writer considers the information on this topic to be basi« 
cally correct. However, questions to administrators about low I.Q. pupils brou^^t 
forth a hesitancy to discuss it. Very rarely was accurate information available, 
and estimates were sometimes changed abruptly after consideration. 

It can be said without fear of contradiction that where there were only 
technical courses offered, or where the technical course pupils could be sepa^ 
rated from the vocaticxisil course pupils, the I.Q. 's of all technical pupils were 

above 90. 

It seemed equally apparent that when vocjaticxial pupils were discussed alone, 
there were at least some pupils with I.Q. *s below 90. 

Odd developments occurred in a case or two. Here there wis a hesitancy to 
admit that there were pupils in the school with the lower I.Q. 's. Cki the other 
hand, there was admission that courses such as Building Maintenance were offered 
and that the pupils taking these courses did have I.Q.'s below 90. The unsolved 
problem for the writer was how these courses could be offered and not consider 
the participating pupils a part of the school. This paragraph applies to both 
1966 graduates and eidmissions. 

The number of new pupils entering vocational-technical schools in the fall 
of 1966 ranged from 73 at West side Area Vocational-Technical School at Kingston 
to 900 at Fayette County Area Vocational-Technical School at Ihiiontown. The 
average number of new pupils was 225.0 

The percentage of new pupils with I.Q. *s below 90 covered a wide range from 
zero per cent to 47 per cent. Again, definite information was not available and 
the figures given are estimates. 

The writer seems obligated to make an observation at this point (which is 
contrary to good practice in research), but is offered in an attempt to clear 
up the picture. 
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The desirability and necessity for the vocational-technical school to pre- 
sent an image favorable to those people in the comirmnity who want technical 
training and the teaching of "Trades" seems to have made it necessaiy to create 
a favorable impression in this direction. Obviously, the lower I,Q, groups 
would not be included in these groups. 

In one case, the school was established without any provision for the 
lower IcQ, group. Future plans did include these pupils after a favorable image 
had been created and facilities expanded. Several other schools emphasize high 
admission standards and leave the impression that only the better pupils are 
admitted. Absolute certainty cannot be established at this point because some 
of these schools enroll some pupils with an I.Q. below 90* This information 
seems pertinent to the proper interpretation of this report. 

V. Admission Standards and Procedures 

Certain requirements for admission to the vocational- technical schools 
seem rather universal throughout the schools studied. 

All but one school require that pupils complete the ninth grade, that 
one or more officials of the sending school recommend the pupil for admission, 
and that one or more of the personnel of the receiving school give final ap- 
proval, The privilege of final approval also carries with it the authority 
to reject. 

There was one exception to the above. One school accepts all tenth gra- 
ders sent to them from member districts because, it reasons, the sending dis- 
trict is paying the bill. Even this school, however, reserves the right to 
insist on withdrawal after a period of time if a pupil is not able to succeed. 

Some schools require that both the guidance counselor and the principal 
approve pupil recommendations. Others also include the Industrial Arts or 
Homemaking teacher* s approval. Che school requires one or more subject area 
approvals such as requiring the Art Department approval if the pupil plans to 
take Commercial Art in the vocational-technical school. 

A variety of individuals are involved in "Pinal Approval" in the different 
schools. Sometimes this authority is given to the guidance counselor. Other 
schools place this responsibility in the hands of the director, the principal 
or the coordinator. Still others use varying combinations of these persons. 




Procedures to be followed in admitting new pupils generally require that 
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certain record information be presented to the receiving school as early as Janu- 
ary 1st preceding September admissicHi* These items for providing information 
generally include the pupil's application or a completed questionnaire, school 
grades, and test results. The v/ritten recommendations or approvals from person- 
nel of the sending high school mentioned above are also required. 

Some vocational-technical high schools require the sending school to adminis- 
ter certain tests and pass on the results to the receiving school. Other voca- 
tional-technical schools administer certain tests to all ninth graders or only 
to those wishing to be admitted. Tests mentioned directors were the DAT test, 
Kuder Preference, reading level, aptitude tests, and others. 

Some schools complete a profile card for each pupil being considered. Others 
attempt to summarize inspection. In many cases the recommendation of the sen- 
ding high school is accepted at face value, and pupils are admitted on the basis 
of this recommendation. 

Interviews with prospective pupils is an almost universal practice, but again 
there are exceptions and variation of method, ftily one or two schools interview 
all applicants. One school does not interview anyone. 

In those schools where limited interviews are held, they are generally set 
up for those pupils whose records show the possibili'ty of failure in the program 
requested or where more favorable possibilities for the pupil could be found in 

another area. 

Interviews may result in approval of the pupil's request, or rejection for 
admission or transfer to a more favorable area. Several schools require inter- 
views with parents as well as pupils when there is a possibility of rejection 

or change in pro^am. 

Interviews are also held in schools where there are quota problems. In such 
cases admission may be denied, or the interview used as the tool to determine who 
shall be rejected. In some cases the pupil may be found to fit into a program 
which is not overcrowded, if he is not accepted in the program he has requested. 

VI. Conclusions 

A« Vocational-technical school administrators are seriously concerned about 
the possibility of being required to accept pupils who cannot reasonably 
be expected to show high achievement. 
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B. 



C. 



I). 



E. 



P. 



G. 



n. • fn-rfV' to create a vocational-technical 

Special efforts are being put forth 

school hnaee which will attract the .ore able 

The need to create a favorahle image seems, in seme cases, to 

a nf vocational education for the pupil 
crowded out the importance of vocational 

with just under normal ability. 

Z.ri. »“"• “ 

w ■>' 

„l„.d f« . .-l.l' '« *“ 

personnel, and hjr financial support. 

Lf.time in the vocaticnal-technical school and h^^time in ^ 

WS, «»~1 i. .h. ld„ of ..«-»» - 

.1 ... .*~i. 

Detailed information on the I.Q. s of graa 

available for individual schools. However, schools with a voca 

tional program do admit and graduate pupils with I.Q. s below 9 . 

t ^ ^ ... ^.a _3 to the total is estimated to be as 

The percentage this group bears lo «« 

high as per cent in cne school. 



Exhibit I 



DIRECTORr 

PENNSYLVANIA AREA VOCATICNAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 



ALLEGHENY COUNTY 

Parkway V/est Area 
Technical School 


5^5 Co. Office Building 
I'ittsburgh 
Campbells Rm Road 
Pittsburgh, 15 205 


Saul Banovitz 
Co, Director 
John Garlick 
Director 


Forbes Trail Area 
Technical School 


Industrial Park 
Sico Road 

Monroeville, 151^6 


Archie M, Sparrin 
Director 


Steel Valley Area 
Technical School 


^920 Buttermilk, R #1 
V/est Mifflin, 15122 




CITY OP PITTSBURGH 


655 Ridge Ave. 
Pittsburgh, 15212 


Louis J, Kishkunas 
Ass't, Superintendent 


Connelley Vocational 
High School 




Ward W, Swain 
Principal 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY 






Lenape Area Vocational ~ 
Technical School 


2215 Chaplan Ave, 
Ford City, 16226 


John Smith 
Director 


BUCKS COUNTY 






Lower Bucks County Voca- 
tional-Technical School 


Winter Road 
Pairless Hills, I 9 O 5 O 


George M. Shaffer 
Principal 


Upper Bucks County Voca- 
tional-Technical School 


Star Route 
Perkasie, 189^^ 


H. James Ross 
Principal 


CARBON COUNTY 






Carbon County Area Voca- 
tional-Technical School 


Jim Thorpe, 18229 


James 0. Tule 
Director 


CENTER COUNTY 






Center County Vocational- 
Technical School 


Bellefonte (Now) 
(Pleasant Gap, Later) 


Merril Alexander 
Director 


CHESTER COUNTY 






Northern Chester County 
Vocational -Technical School 


P, 0, Box 287 
Phoenixville, 19^60 


Donald J. Langley 
Director 



PAYETT3 COUNTY 



Payette County Area Voca- 
tional-Teclinical School 

LEHIGH COUNTY 

Bethlehem Area Vocational - 
Technical School 

LUZERNE COUNTY 

V/est Side Area Voca- 
tional-Technical School 

LYCaiINC COUNTY 

Willian sport Area 
Community College 

MarrccMERY county 

Eastern Montgomery County 
Vocational -Technical School 

North Montco Area 
Vacationed -Technical School 

NORTHAIIPTCN COUNTY 

Easton Area Vocational - 
Technical School 

NORTIIHIBERLANI) COUNTY 

Northumberland County Area 
Vocational-Techniced School 

PTTTT.ADBLFHIA county 

Edward Bok Technical 
High School 

Murrell Dobbins Technical 
Hi£^ School 

Jules E. Mastbaum Technical 
High School 



Box 122A, Pairchance Road 
Uniontown, 15^01 



240 East Elizabeth Ave. 
Bethlehem, 18018 



30 West Lorrance St« 
Kingston, 18704 



1005 West Third St. 
Williamsport, 17701 



175 Terwood Road 
Willow Grove, 1909 O 

175 Terwood Road 
Willow Grove, 1909 O 



811 Northampton Ave. 
:]aston, 18042 



Seventh and Arch Sts. 
Sharaokin, 170Q1 



Eighth and Mifflin 
Philadelphia, 19148 

22nd and Lehigh Ave* 
Philadelphia, 19152 

Prankford Ave. & 
Clementine Ave. 
Philadelphia, 19134 
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J. Vernon Crawford 

Director 



Joseph J. Risbon 
Director 



Lester B. Squier 
Principal 



Kenneth E. Carl 
President 



Harry Reddig 
Principal 

Edward Kapp 
Principal 



Robert A. Nagle 
Director 



Walter H. Miller 
Director 



Arthur Hertzfeld 
Director 

Arthur Hertzfeld 
Director 

Arthur Hertzfeld 
Director 



\/ESTMORELAND CODHTT 



Central Westmoreland County 
Area Vocational— Technical 

School 

Sastem Westmoreland County 
Area Vocational -Technical 
School 

YCBK CODHTT 

York County Area 
Vocational-Technical School 



201 Locust St* 
Youngwoody 15697 



Latrobe, I 565 O 



Co. Sup*t»8 Office 
Court House, York, 17^5 
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Paul Hatch 
Director 



Carl Rorabach 
Director 



Henry P. Pilker 
Director 



Exhibit II 



SI2-1MARY OP SCHOOL PRACTICES BY CCONTISS 
ALLESHENY CODWTY 

Pittsburrfi City had five vocational high schools but is phasing them out 
very rapidly except for Connelly Vocational High School, which will continue 
to operate# According to Br# Louis J# Kishkunas, Assistant Superintendent, 
their philosophy has changed and they now believe that this work can be done 
best in each of their comprehensive high schools. 

Th^ believe that the vocational school must be able to serve all pupils* 
Th^ have developed 6l courses up to the present time with this philosophy in 
mind. Th^ recognize that 6l courses are not enough and therefore their ul- 
timate is 120 courses. 

Over the years the enrollment in vocational schools has been as low as 
1256 of grades 10, 11, and 12, but has been increas* 'g to the present 
Of these pupils, 25 to have I*‘^*'s below 90* 



Standards for admission are dependent upon pupil need and abilily, as 
determined by schorl records, recommendations of local school guidance coun- 
selors, interviews where deemed desirable, and upon sumtnaiy opinions of per- 
sonnel of the receiving school# 

I was totally unsuccessful in being able to contact the proper people 
to get information about the three schools listed under Allegheny County. 

ARI>ISTRqfG COUNTY 

Although this school did not go into operation until September of 1965, 
there were l46 pupils graduated in June of 1966. The average I.Q* of these 
graduates was 115 with none below 90 * 

In the fall of 1966. 177 new pupils were admitted to the school. Again * 
the average I.v^* was 115. with none below 90 . 

In many respects, this school is different from most schools contacted. 
First, it is comprehensive in that pupils attend full-time; secondly, only the 
technical areas of instruction are included at the present time* The latter 
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practice came about because of a lack of space and a strong desire to set high 
standards for admission, thus creating the impression locally that this is a 
very desirable school to attend. "It is for top-flight people" is the image 
they hope to create. Later, when a building addition is completed, the voca- 
tional areas will be added and, of course, standards of admission will be lowered 
for entrance to at least some of the vocational programs. 

The principal told the writer that there was fear of the school being con- 
sidered a "dumping ground" for the mediocre or weak pupil. If they started with 
the vocational program, this impression mif^t be created, and once established, 
the "sti^aa" would remain indefinitely. The plan in use is expected to have the 

opposite effect. 

Pupils taking the Technical course in this school are all prepared for ad- 
mission to college. V/hen both vocaticxial and technical pupils are attending, 
there will be four or five different "tracks;" and it will be possible for the 
pupils following at least three of these tracks to be prepared for college ad- 
mission upon graduation. At the present time, seniors may go as far as Blemen- 
taiy Functions in Mathematics and may take Advanced Chemistry. 

Standards for admission are hirfi because of the limited offerings. — Proce- 
dures for admission will be the same when the Vocational course is added. 

The pupil's application is considered in the local hifi^i school and the DAT 
tc-st is required. The home high school guidance counselor and principal must 
recommend the pupil. It is the obligation of the local high school to forward 
these materials, any test results, pupil's marks, the approved signature of 
parents, and the recommendation of the Industrial Arts or Homemaking teacher 
to the vocational-technical school. 

2kich pupil so recommended is then interviewed by the director of the 
vocational-technical school. He may recommend rejection, or approval, or he 
may recommend that further study be given to determine the desirabiliiy of 
placing the pupil in a less exacting area than the one to which he seeks ad- 
mission. The final decision rests with the director. 

BUCKS COUNTY 

Lower Bucks Coimty Vocational-Technical School was first occupied in 1958 
and a new addition, about rqual in size to the original, was occupied in 1965* 

In 1966, there were 293 graduates and the principal estimated that there 
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were 400 new pupils admitted in the fall of 1966. Very few of last year's 
graduates had an I.<1. below 90, and less than 10 pupils among the 400 new ad- 
missions in 1966 fell into this category. In discussing the question of 
I.Q.'s, emphasized that their Snecial Education programs were 

.n n«mlete that there wo< - ld be few nupils with below 90 I.9,.'S that wouM 
the wocati«>al program mo r e valuab3e than what was being offered to 
Education . (See standards below) 

Upper Bucks County Vocational-Technical School originally operated in 
seyeral schools, and in 1965 came into full operation in its own building. 
The ni-ber of graduates in 1966 was 60, none of whom had an I.«. below 90. 

Of the 221 pupils admitted to the sdiool in the fall of 1966, had an I.Q. 

between 83 and 90, and several were below 83. Therefore, approximately 
of the total nuaber of new pupils had I.Q.'s below 90. 

Standards of admissim were so nearly the same in the two Bu^ CounSi 
s(diool8 that it seemed desirable to report them under one simmaiy. 



Both schools insist that every pupil admitted be capable of success in 
the program whid> he plans to follow. It is also emphasized that the impetus 
for admlssim, such as applicaticns, tests, and recommendations be the task 
of the -ending hi^ school. Pupils must be recoimaended by the local hi^ 
school guidance counselor and principal, and the reccmmendaticn must be ^ 
juvnted bv snfficientlY hirii t est scores and academic gra^. However, the 
vocational-technical school makes the final decision on acceptance or rejec- 



tion* 

Oi a visit to this area about two years ago, it was emphasized to the 
writer ar^ others that the vocational-technical schcol guidance counselor 
makes Uie final decision. His decision is then approved by the principal, 
and, in one or two cases where pressure was placed on Uie administration, by 

the Board of Directors* 

It is also a part of procedure in these schools to Interview individuals 
idiose best interests mi^t not be served by following written records alone. 
Hot all pupils are interviewed. 



CARBCir COOHTY 

The Carbon County Tocaticcal-Technical School opened its doors for the 
first time in September, 1966, with 4l0 pupils, approximately 10^ of whom Ig d 
T.Q.'a between 71 and 89 . There were none under 75 because these pupils are 

cared for in the Special Education programs. , 
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The general policy for admissions requires that the pupil be fourteen years 
of age, have completed the ninth grade, and be able to profit from the program 

he proposes to enter. 

Pupils are recommended by the local high school. (The vocational-technical 
school is not certain who from the home school recommends them because there 
are so many high schools involved.) Moreover, all pupils must have had the GAT 
battery of tests to help in determining placement. The final decision on accep- 
tance or rejection rests with the vocational -technical school. 

Monthly meetings are held with all guidance counselors of the area to help 
bring about greater uniformity in procedure. A one-year guidance study was com- 
pleted some time ago in an effort to determine what procedures should be followed 
ly guidance counselors under the existing conditionsi. The study was supported 
by Federal funds. A 100-page report may be found in Mr. Jacoby’s office. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The writer has not seen 

this report. 

Mdi^j Bach school has a minimum quota of pupils. (There was no mention 
of a quota. ) Expenses are baaed on the minimum quotas and each district 

must pv on the basis of this quota whether it has the minimum number of pupils 

enrolled or not. 

CENTER CoUN^JfY 

Center County is now continuing and expanding the Bellefonte High School 
Vocational program as an interim program. This will continue until its new buil- 
ding is opened at Pleasant Gap in 1968. 

Ho report on I966 graduates was available. However, an estimated of 
the 150 new moils admitted in the fall of 1966 had I.^.’s below gO. 

nWRSTER CODNTY 

The Northern Chester County Vocational-Technical School started a program 
in September, 1966, with 220 new pupils and 1^ pupils accepted from existing 
vocational programs making a total of 360 pupils, ttily about of the 220 npw 
M. T.Q. below 90. but it is believed that, lAen thqy move into a new 
building and the program settles down, the percentage will be hie^er. There 
are only eleven shops in use this year. Later thqr plan to have tw«iV-<»e 
shops, airollment was limited this year and it appears that those most likely 

to succsed were admitted first. 
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Admissicjn at this school is based upon the pupil's interest, a completed 
questionnaire by the pupil, test scores (DAT and Reading Level), school grades 
from the home high school, home school guidance counselor's recommendation, 
and opinions of at least two fomer teachers regarding pupil's ability to work 
safely. Pinal decision is made by the receiving school. 

FAYETTE COUNTY 

The history of the Favette County Area Vocational-Technical School goes 
back to 1955. There were 110 graduates in 1966tjio ne of whom were reported 
to have an I.Q. below 90 . 

Under its new set-up, the school has been expanded and this year has 
enrolled 1200 pupils, 900 of whom are new. First response was that none of 
these 900 pupils had an I.Q. below 90, but further discussion revealed 

there _were_^wo__cla3ses__^n_Building_Ma^ite nance enrolling_forjy^;^ei^i^ pupil^ . 

Two of these have an I.Q. of 68 and the others have I.Q. 's ranging from 70 to 
90 , The school attempts to place these people in jobs and plans to hold them 
in school until jobs are found for them. The obligation of Special Education 
in this area seems to be very important, and, in a sense, is believed to re- 
lieve vocational education of a great deal of responsibiliiy. 

Standards for admission require that the student be fourteen years of 
age, have completed the ninth grade, be recommended by the home hig^ school, 
and have school grades and test results submitted. The final decision on ac- 
ceptance or rejection rests with the vocational- technical school. 

T.EHTGH COUNTY 

For mai^y years Bethlehem City has operated a vocational— technical program. 
Since I965, it has been the center of an "area" school. 

In 1966, there were 102 graduates. A pupil in this group with an I.Q. 
below 90 is a rarity . Of the 28S new pupils entering this fa ll, almost no 
one had an I.Q. below 90 . Most requests for admission, however, were granted. 

Requests for admission come from the home hig^ school which makes the 
selection of pupils. The receiving school guidance counselor administers the 
DAT test. If there is a problem, a conference is held in the home high 
school between the personnel of the two schools. Parents may be called in. 

A pupil mgy not be admitted to the program requested, but may be admitted to 
a less exacting area or refused admission altogether. 
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LUZERNE CODNTy 



West Side Area Vocational -Technical School graduated 90 seniors last 



^grliig. T.Pfla thATi 20^ of this group had an below 90 » Of the 75 nev 
puplls admitted in the fall of 1966. an estimated w ere in this categoia ^ 



This school operates on a half-time basis. However, this year its pro- 
gram includes 37 full-time post-graduate pupils. 

Tests are not required for admission, but, of course, home hij^ school 
records must be presented. Final decisions are made at a conference with 
the guidance counselor and coordinator of the receiv in g school. The main 
criterion is the pupil * s ability to do the work. 



lifCCMING COUNTY 

In recent years Williamsport Community College has been both a technical 
institute and a vocational -technical school. Now the institute and the voca- 
tional-technical hi^ school— both separate institutions— appear to be part 
of the present Community College, (It was observed that all three share the 
same administrative personnel,) 

In 1966, there were I50 vocational-technical school graduates. There 
were 226 new pupils admitted to the vocational-technical program in the fall 
of 1966, An estimated 19jS of both groups had an I,Q, below 90, 

The sending school determines those who shall attend. All who are 
3021-^ axe accepted because the sending district is paying the bill. This 
practice tends to limit those who will attend, ]>uring the school year some 
pupils may not succeed in the program which they have selected. In such 
cases the Communily College will insist that the case be re-evalu^ited and 
the pupil may be required to return to his home hi^i school. This is not 
done until the receiving school administers tests and an effort is made to 
find a solution, 

A vocational diagnostic three-week summer session is held each year for 
over-age ninth grade pupils from member districts. The pupils attend volun- 
tarily and no credit is given. The purpose is to tiy to find a solution to 
the vocational field. The work is similar to the "exploratory" work in In- 
dustrial Arts which we heard so much about at one time. Vocational diagnos- 
tic tests are administered and everything is done to help those ninth graders 
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who are in trouhle scholastically and who Bi|#»t possibly find help in the 
vocational programs • 

MCHTGCMEEff COUNTY 

At the present time Montgomery County has two vocational-technical 
schools listed. However* the addresses are the same because those pupils 
from the northern area of the county attend the Eastern Mpntggfg 
Vocational-Technical School from 3*50 P.M. to 6:30 P.M. each day. Alto- 
gether 250 pupils were graduated under this system last year* and a alig^t- 
ly greater number of new pupils was admitted this fall. I was net able to 

uncover infoxmation on I.Q.*s. 

Pupils are admitted primarily on the recommendation of the sending high 
school guidance personnel. Pupil interest* school grades* test records and 
the recommendation of the Industrial Arts teacher are parts of the total 
package to be ccuisidered. 

It appears that a prosressiTe attitude on the adjeiasions problem exists 
as ertdenced by the fact that personnol fro. several counties in this area 

sure studying the problem. 

NnjgPHAMPTdl COgNTY 

Easton City has had a vocational-technical progra. for several years. 
However, in 1*65 the surrounding area was Included as a part of the system 
and a revamping of regulations was necessary. 

In 1966 , the new set-up graduated 155 seniors and this fall admitted 
170 new piqiUs. In both — 7 - f" «°*<-ated 20i( of the pu^^s h.d 

below 90 . 

For admission, each pupU must make first* second and .third choices of 
prograeas, Jid take the GATE test. Results of the pupil *s Kuder Preference 
Survey and sn Industrial Arts report from the sending high school are also 
necessaiy. Each pupil must be interviewed by the home high school guidance 
counselor who will develoo a profile sheet for him. 

Cn a questionable assignment the administration of the vocational-tech- 
nical school will meet in the home high school with the guidance counselor 
and resolve the problem. 
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NCRTHOMBERLAND COIINTY 



The Northumberland County Area Vocational -Technical School graduated 16? 
seniors f of whom had an below 90 * For the 158 new pupils admitted in 

September, 1966, the director of the school indicated that the percentage of 
pupils with I.Q. *s below 90 was "about the same." 

This school is now operating in three centers located at Trevorton, Dal- 
matia and Shamokin. Chly certain programs are offered at each center and almost 
none of the programs are offered in more than one center. 

Those wishing to be admitted must have the recommendation of the guidance 
counselor and the teacher of Industrial Arts of the sending high school. The 
guidance counselor of the vocational-technical school administers a battery of 
six or seven tests to prospects. Passing grades in the home high school are 
required. The final decision is made by the personnel of the vocational- tech- 
nical school. 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY 

In June, I 966 , Central Westmoreland Area Vocational -Technical School gra- 
duated 161 seniors. Of these, IO 9 were vocational and 52 were technical pupils. 
Five per cent of the vocational course graduates had an I.Q. below 90 . and none 
of the technical course graduates fell in this category. There were 180 new 
pupils admitted in the fall of the same year. Again 5^ of those ad mitted to 
vocatiffl ^^^ ^rQ£^ams^Jiad_^n_Ij_ft;__below_90. 

Paul Hatch, Director, was very well versed on vocational-technical matters 
and was most cooperative. 

The principal and the director of the receiving school make the final de- 
cision on all admissions. Many tests are administered to prospective pupils. 
School grades are considered important. If the pupil is not successful in his 
first year, he is returned to the home high school. 

The geographic area served by this school is large, and at present there 
are more than 50 guidance people involved. In some cases these people lack 
industrial infoimation and, therefore, may not make the best recommendations. 
However, the administration soon learns which pupil recommendations to check 
and thereby some difficulties are avoided. The set-up is such that there is 
not time to interview all pupils to be admitted, but the more difficult cases 

are interviewed. 
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Technical pupils must be prepared to enter college upon graduation. Some 
academic work is done the half-day at the vocational-technical school to permit 
enough time at the home high school to meet the balance of the requirements 
during the other half of the day. (Caution must be exercised in interpreting 
what is meant here by "academic work." Subjects, such as Advanced Mathematics, 
might probably be offered in the vocational-technical school; but, since it is 
required that three hours per day for 180 days be devoted to vocational-tech- 
nical instruction, there is a limit to the amount of "academic" work the voca- 
tional-technical school can offer.) 

Eastern V/estmoreland County Area Vocational-Technical School graduated 
103 seniors in 1966, 10 to 15^ of whom had an I.Q. below 90# according to the 
estimate of the director. About the same percentage of the 160 new pupils 
admitted in I966 were in the sam'^^ categoiy. It was pointed out to the writer 
that those in the Technical programs s e average or above average pupils, and 
those in the Vocational programs are average and below average pupils. 

Reports from the home high school on the results of DAT tests. Interest 
Inventories, and pupil grades are considered :n determining admission. One 
who wishes to be admitted must be recommended by the home guidance counselor. 

The director and the assistant director make the final decision. Probability 
of pupil success, as determined by the above information, is the determining 

factor. 

YOEaC COUNTY 

At the present time, York County Area Vocational -Technical School is housed 
in three buildings and will not be graduating seniors until new facilities can 
be put into use. About 350 new pupils were admitted to the programs in the fall 
of 1966 with a " good sprinkling" of pupils wi th I.ft. »s belovL_90. 

The home high school guidance counselor recommends pupils for admission. 

They must be approved by the principal of the vocational-technical school. Re- 
cords of grades and tests from the home high school are necessary. The recom- 
mendations of certain department heads within the home high school are required 

if considered pertinent. 

In case there are more applicants than can be accommodated, each high school 
is required to rank its applicants in descending order according to ability to 
profit from vocational -technical school education. 
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Exhibit III 



PENNSYLVANIA AREA VOCATICNAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS: YEAR OF 

ESTABLISHMENT, I966 GRADUATES AND NEW PUPILS WITH I.Q.'S BELOW 90 





1 1966 1 


9S Below 


1966 New 


9S Below 




1 Grads. I 


90 


Puoils 


20 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY 












Parkway West Area 


1964 I 


— 


— 


— 


“ 


Forbes Trail Area 


1959 


— 1 


— 


— 


“ 


Steel Valley Area 


1964 I 


~ 1 


— 


— 


-- 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY 












Lenape Area 


1965 


l46 


none 


177 


none 


BUCKS COUNTY 


1958 1 










Lower Bucks County Area 


1965 


293 


none? 


400 


none? 


Upper Bucks County Area 


1962 1 


60 


none 


221 


3 -T% 


1965 










CARBON COUNTY 












Carbon County Area 


1966 1 


— 


— 


410 


lOjJ 


CENTER COUNTY 












Center County V-T 


1968 1 

( Interim )| 


— 


1 


150 


2 ^ 


CHESTER COUNTY 
Northern Chester County 

PAYETTE COUNTY 


1966 j 


— 


1 


220 


% 


Payette County Area 


1955 


110 


I none 


900 


none 


LEHIGH COUNTY 












Bethlehem Area 


1965 1 


102 


1 none? 


285 


none? 


LUZERNE COUNTY 












West Side Area 


1955 1 


90 


20^ 


73 




LYCOMING COUNTY 












Williamsport Community 
College 


1965 


150 


155^ ? 


225 
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1966 1 

Grads. I 


fi Belotf 1 

22 I 


1966 Nev 1 
Punils 1 


it Below 
22 


MOHTGCMEBY CCXOPCf 
Eastexn Montgooieiy County 


1965 


230 1 


— 1 


630 1 


— 


Northern Montco Area 

(loir coBbined with above school.) I 










NCHtmMFToi ccxnrar 

Easton Area 


1965 


1 


20^ 


1 170 


20^ 


1fl|!^l|^lMBEBLAn> COONTI 
NorthuBberland County Area 


1963 


167 




138 


? 


tf^gmCBELAn) CUURTT 

Central Westnoreland County 19^3 

Eastern Westoioreland County 19^^ 


161 

I103 


5^ 

1 10-155^ 


1 180 
1 160 


5^ 

10-153^ 


Tos coonr 

York County Area 


1965 , 

(Interin, 


1 “* 


1 


1 330 


1 **6ood 
1 Sprinkling** 
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AppaiDix c 



smt'lAflT OP THE MEETING HELD AT THE HITCHING POST ISH 
JUU 13, 1966, AI DOCTOB RnDOtPH P. KATTAS SSRPEB AS COBSOLTABT 

The Beard of Sdiool Directors of Pranklln Counly applied for and was gran- 
ted approximately »4,500 for the purpose of conducting a study entitled "A 
Model Vocational Sducatiai Progran for the Slow Uaraer.” A certain portion 
of this grant has been set aside for the purpose of awarding honorariums to 
various persais who, from time to time, are invited to come to Chambersburg 
to present talks and to consult with the Professional Advisory Committee of 
the Franklin Ccun^ Vocational-Tedmical School, m order to disseminate this 
information to as many persois as is possible, many teachers and administrators 
not on toe Profissional Advisory Committee have been invited to attend to share 

in the prograa. 

The first consultant. Doctor Budolph P. Malyas, Director of Special Bto- 
catlon for Bucks Counly Schools, appeared at the Hitching Post Inn, Wednesday 
afternoto, July 1>, 1966. 5S>e following is a summary of toat meeting. 

Mr. Richard Kitsmiller, Assistant Counly Superintendent of Franklin Coun- 
ty, gave a brief background of the study project. He introduced the Director 
of the project, Mr. Gerald H. Coban^, formerly an fiiglisb teadier at St. Tho- 
mas High School. Mr. Cobaugh explained to those gathered that the intent of 
the study is to broaden the range of those 1*0 will be accepted into toe pro- 
posed Franklin Jounly Vocational-Technical School. He pointed out that 
historically, vocational-technical schools are rather selective about who 
enters toe progrma, and toat generally an I.<1. of 105 or above is required of 
a student before he is admitted. The purpose of the study then is to find out 
if some kind of progran can be incorporated into the vocational-tedmical 
school which will take care of those below IO 5 I.<1. There is no lowest 1.0. 
at vhich this program will cut off. 

Mr. Kitzniller further explained that the proposed Franklin County Toca» 
tional-Technical School is not planning to leave out mr -tudent, but he anito- 
sized that it is true that a general I.ft. range fr« IO5 and up has been con- 
sidered by other sch.'ols as the proper I.Q. range for students entering and 
effectively coapleting the various curricula of the sdiool. 
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Doctor Matyas was then introduced. He stated that there has been a trend 
in recent years to extend vocational-tectmical training, one of the major rea- 
sons being that there has been such an emphasis on students going on to college 
that the tcdmical fields are not getting the number of persons nor the proper 
persons to fill vacancies. The trend has been for the students to enroll in the 
academic curriculum. Upon graduation from hifi^ school, those who do not get into 
college are not prepared to enter an occupation. Oar hifi^i schools have done a 
very wd job witti our academic c-jrriculum and with curricula for the retarded 
and certain phases of the business field, but there is one range void-what 
should we do with the slow learners? All across the country, educating the slow 

learner has come to be a large problem. 

In the 1940' 8 many recognized that the alow learner was a great problem, 
and a morenent began which attempted to educate theae alow leatnera vocationally. 
Thia program worked out fine as long as the alow learner was actually woikliig 
at the task— carpentry, pltmbing, welding— but as soon as the technical aspects 
of the vocation were presented, the slow learner became a total failure. He 
still had a reading problem, he still had a mathmaatics problem, and he still 
had a science problem. The attempt to educate ttese slow learners vocation^ly 
’.-as to failure because tire slow learner just could not do the academic 

aspects of his training. He was generally more than adequate at performing the 
vocational tasks, however. During tire 1950's vocational-technical training for 
the slow learner was practically nonexistent. Many recopiized that it was a 
problem to educate tire slow learner in the book uhase, but no one seemed to 
know just how to handle the problem. In the early 1960's the vocational-tech- 
nical movenent again gained mcmentum. Thia time, however, the slow learner 
was not considered as a part of the program, and everyone had the idea that it 
took above average intelligenoe to do the book phases of these vocations. The 
pendulum is now swinging bade and more and more persons are becoming interested 
in prograis that will offer the slow learners an opportuniiy to be- 

come educated vocationally and to tsiderstand the academic ^es of his vooa- 
tional training. 

Doctor Matyas said that the main problem was to educate those students who 
have special needs in order to ndee tiiem self-supporting members of socieiy. He 
said that for every hi{#i sdiool dropout who does not obtain fUll-time enploymmit, 
it coats the Federal government #1,000 per year. If this person is not fblly 
emplcyed, and many are not, from the time he is a school dropout at age aixtesn 
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until he is at a«e sixty-five, you can see that this is an extremely large sum 
of money. The Federal government now is recognizing this fact. It is simply 
economics and they are investing more and msre money now to prevent dropouts, 
thereby lowering the amounts of money spent on them. Slow learners, mentally 
^tarded, culturally deprived, and students behind in their academic studies 
ly one year or more are included in the category of students with special needs, 



Many times we classify someone as being retarded or a slow learner when 
actually it is simply a matter of cultural deprivation. He is not really re- 
tarded in his culture, and one of the more important factors for us to recog- 
nize is the cultural background of each student. We must try from our middle 
class value standpoint to understand the values of otter people, otter cultures 

and other backgrounds. 



Becsuse of automation, many of the unskUled ar*d semi-skilled jobs that 
have been handled by the educational low class are phased out of existence. 

This creates a dilemma. What are we going to do with the slow learners who 
heretofore were engaged in the unskilled and semi-skilled areas. The service 
industries, those industries that serve the public and include such things as 
medical and dental assistants, appliance repair, all the food occupations, the 
cleaning occupations, porters, waitresses, waiters, and so forth are going to 
be in great demand. Doctor Katyas said that he is not talking strictly about 
the slow learners, but is using that term to include the many persons who can 
do vocational tasks but who are actually retarded. 

The tests that we administrators present as intelligence tests are not 
really that at all but are really background tests. If a student has a poor 
background, he will test poorly. It has been found that many of these so 
called mentally retarded and slow learners are not really that at all. With 
a little bit of training these students improve tteir self-concept and upon 
retesting are found to be “smarter" ttan they were before. Some studies have 
shown that measured intelligence can jmp as much as twenty points just by 
improving the self-concept of the previously “retarded" child. Approximately 
fifty per cent of the slow learners have a different cultural background and 
a different set of values from what the middle class have. Any kind of pro- 
gram hunt around this type of student must Invariably recognize that these 
students are different and must be treated differently. A vigorous guidance 
program is needed. lou must have someone ,Ao understands these slow learners} 



you must havo someone who is dedicated to the task of improving their lot, you 
must have someone who is willing to give of himself whatever must be given to 
raise the standards of value and the standards of education for this lype of pu- 
pil* In the programs now being conducted it is found that a great deal of com- 
mon sense, push, and guidance are needed to make the program successful. It 
must be recognized that an even more important factor than the vocational trai- 
ning part of the program is the understanding of students who are different- 
different from a cultural, frustrational , and motivational standpoint* This 
idea has to be built into a program* Ikiderstanding is more important than 
patience in training these students* 

QUESTICWx The question was raised from the floor, "How can someone give 
these pupils from various subcultures the ability to identify with the middle 
class value system without them becoming emotionally disturbed because of the 

apparent dichotomy? ” 

ANSWER: Doctor Matyar responded to this question by saying that a great 

deal of individual counseling is necessaiy to overcome this possible and pro- 
bable emotional situation* Many of these school dropouta come from generations 
of school dropouts, and thqy are expected by their families to be dropouts too* 
Thus it takes a great deal of reinforcement on the part of the guidance counse- 
lor to overcome this problem* These students know that thqy are going to have 
to live, and with the proper counseling they can be brougjit to understand that 
thqy will be able to get what th^ want if they learn a skill and are able to 
be self-supporting* Talking to them from a material standpoint is one of the 
best ways to persuade them to enter into the program* 

(iUBSTICM: Have you built any kind of home-counseling device into the 

program that you had? 

AHSWERs Doctor Malyas replied that they have, hut tecanse of Hie kinds of 
and because of the types of persons with which we are dealing, it 
has been found that evsn in programs that have been proven definitely to help 
the child, still only two out of three parents support the program. It is im- 
portant that V guidance, you let the parents know what you are doing. Even if 
the parents are not for it, they may not be against it. 

dDESriCB* Walter Oill^, Special Education Teacher at CSiambersburg Area 
Senior High School, raised the following question* "What is the difference 



between the vocational agriculture and the industrial arte courses now being 
offered and the proposed substitute offerings of the vocational-teohnioal 

school?” 

AITSWBR: The vocational-technical school tries to relate the academic 

subjects with the vocational training part of the course, and it concentrates 
more on materials than on books, which is not the case in the vocational 
courses being offered in high schools# 

^U3STI0N* Is it necessary to prepare the students in the vocational 
technical school for college work also? 

ANSIOT* Doctor Matyas said that many of the students that have attended 
vocational-technical schools do go on to college, and that there is very little 
difference between them and the students with academic backgrounds. In fact 
there is a slight trend for college acceptance of students from vocational- 
technical schools. It is important to remember that for slow learners you 
have to relate the academic portion of the course to the vocational part dif- 
ferently than you do for the students in academic courses. 

Q,UiSTICK* Mr. Cobau^ asked Doctor Matyas, when he talked about relating 
the academic part of the course to the vocational, if he was referring to the 
academic phase that goes along with the vocational training or the academic 
studies that were given in the regular hi^ school. 

ANSV/mi Doctor Matyas said that he was talking about the academic material 
that is related directly wi h the job— reading manuals, following directions, 

etc. 

ftUESnOHs William Robinson, Assistant Principal, Ohambersburg Area Senior 
High School, said that it was not quite clear to him in reference to the voca- 
tifflial-technical school that those whose I.Q. is above 105 would be in the 
technical phase of the program and that there would be certain phases of the 
vocational program which would take care of the lower students. 

AMSWERx As he sees it, a program for the slow learner would be nothing 
more than an enlargement of the proposed vocational-technical program. 

aH337ICH« Mr. Robinson is a firm believer in the comprehensive hi^ 
school and feels that technical training might better be offered after com- 
pletion of hi^ school rather than as a part of the hi^ school. 
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AliSWER: Doctor Matyas replied that it is necessary to train these slow 

learners to give them a good self-image. Sven if there is no job for them, 
they will still have this image, which iidll aid them later in life. 

qDBSTICSI: Mr. Robinson asked if this program then shouldn’t be more occu- 
pational than vocational in nature. 

ANSWER* Doctor Matyas replied that slow learners must be introduced to a 
wide variety of subjects to educate them in the work that must be done in the 

wfirld. 

CiUESTIQN* Mr. Robinson said that he thought that a position that would be 
just as important as the guidance department would be the coordinator of the 

project. 

ANSWER* Doctor Matyas agreed and said that it is important not only for 
the coordinator to understand these pupils, but also to sell the idea of this 
vocational-technical school for slow learners to the working world. 

question* Mr. Gilly suggested that there would be a need for two kinds 
of teachers— one for the academic phase and one for the occupational phase. 

AITSWER* Doctor Matyas said that this is absolutely true. The government 
recognizes this problem of teachers, and th^ are working with the University 
of Pittsburg in training teachers for this job. There is no question but that 
there will be a staff problem in running this type of school. It is especially 
necessary to have really dedicated industrial arts teachers. 

QUESTION? Robert Heard, Principal, Chambersburg Area Senior Hi^ School, 
asked what plans have been developed as to the curricula in these schools. 

AlISWER* Doctor Matyas said that in Bucks County they are planning twenty- 
seven areas of training for the slow learners in the vocational -technical school. 

QUESTION* Mr. Kitzmiller raised the question about the standards that are 
required to get a job as a barber. 

ANS\‘/SR* Doctor Matyas said that in all apprenticeships there are standards 
that have to be met and that often they are quite high, but it is possible to 
teach these slow leamers to meet the standards by teaching them the tests, as 
is now being done for those who wish to gst into the service. 

The government should make a survey as to the jobs available to the pupils 
and then plan a curriculum from there. Some of the training areas for these slow 
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learners might be building maintenance, small appliance repair and service, 
business emplqyment procedures, auto services, warehousing, vending machine 
service, landscaping, laundry and dry cleaner, welding, sheet metal, food 
services, offset printing (multilith, etc.), and farm machinery repair for 
the boys and cafeteria services, food services, business employment proce- 
dures, domestic service, laundry and dry cleaning, and power sewing for the 
girls. Each student will be given extensive training in at least twelve of 
these areas. It is important to remember that no student should be ruled 
out of a program because of his I.Q. rating. 

(Doctor Matyas then proceeded to shovr a film of Cambria Counigr Occupa- 
tional School, a film which showed the transition of the broken down former 
high school that had been abandoned for six years and had been repaired and 
rennowated by the special education boys enrolled in the oocupatiraial special 
school. With constant supervision these boys cleaned, painted, plastered, 
erected partitions, laid tile flooring, hung suspended ceilings, and did all 
of work necessary to r, -ke the former run down school a decent looking 

place. ) 

Doctor Matyas said that as these boys hadn’t been used to working for 
long periods of time, their work tolerance had to be built up. After they 
had accomplished something, they felt that they had succeeded and their 
self-image changed. At first they didn’t care about their appearance and 
didn’t take much pride in their work, but as they began to see the results 
of their work, their standards and values began to change. There were only 
three dropouts from the first group who entered the school. In the program 
there were two special class teachers and two industrial arts teachers. The 
ratio of students to teachers was one to thirteen or fourteen. One counselor 
took care of the guidance department. 

It was found that these students didn’t need as much instruction as was 
previously thought they would need. Upon graduation th^ receive a diploma, 
and they receive report cards during the term. Thay receive grades in Shglish, 

social studies, and science. 

QUESTION: A question was asked about grouping the different levels of 

intelligence. 

;uU3\/SR: Doctor Matyas said that at first they tried to group them ac- 

cording to levels of intelligence, but they found that this didn’t work. The 
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idea was finally abandoned, and now they have homoseneous grouping in that stu- 
dents work at their own rate* 

Sixteen is the critical age. Tliey know that they can quit school at that 
age, and so this is the time they need a special program. 

(QUESTION: Mr. Cobau^ asked if half-day se&wions were best. 

ANSWERS Doctor Matyas said that a half-day basis gives them an opportunity 
to be in the activities of the regular school, and they develop school spirit. 

QUilSTIONs The question was asked about failures, and Doctor Matyas said 
that there are very few. 

Tlie range of intelligence that is accepted at the school includes all the 
slow learners and about two-thirds of the retarded. Mr. Cobau^ suggested that 
it be open to everyone with an I.Q. below 105, since that is the point at which 
pupils are accepted into the regular vocational -technical school. 

There v;ere no more questions from the floor and the meeting was adjourned* 
THOSE 'MO ATTENDED THE MEETING 



NAME 

Alcorn, Mx*s. Robert 



TITLE 



Bari up, Louis 
Beard, Robert 
Behe, Michael 
Cessna, Cecil 



Conner, Bruce 
Conrad, Robert 
Gabler, Kenneth 



Hofftnan, Mrs. Helen 
Kitzmiller, Richard 
Leber, Kathryn 
Lipper, Mark 



Martin, Nancy L. 
Meredith, Berk 



Special Education Teacher, Chambersburg Area Senior 
High School 

Principal, V/aynesboro Area Senior. High School 
Principal, Chambersburg Area Senior High School 
Psychologist, Adams County 

Vocational-Agriculture Teacher, Chambersburg ilrea 
Senior High School 

Superintendent, Cumberland County 

Supervising Principal, Greencastle-Antrim Schools 

Assistant Principal, Chambersburg Area Senior Hig^ 
School 

Guidance Director, V/aynesboro Area Senior High School 

Assistant County Sunerintendent, Franklin County- 

Home Economics Advisor, Franklin County- 

Editor, Area K Curriculum Center, Shippensburg State 
College 

Special Education Teacher, Chambersburg Area Schools 
Guidance Counselor, Fannett-Metal Schools 



TITLE 



imE 

Millar, Uilliom 
Miller, Kenneth 
Myers, Betsy 
Osen, John 
Owens, Robert 
Fike, Mrs. Dorothy 
Robinson, V/illiam A* 

Rutledge, Elizabeth 
Schlichter, Lowell 
Schroyer, William 
Searle, Dr. Herbert 

Seiler, James 
Zapf, Gladys K. 
Gilley, Walter 

Cobaugh, Gerald R. 
Matyas, Rudolph P. 



ERIC 



Guidance Coimoelor, New Oxford Schools 
Assistant Coimty Superintendent, Cumberland County 
Guidance Counselor, Tuscarora District Schools 
Guidance Counselor, Chambersburg iirea Schools 
Guidance Counselor, V/aynesboro Area Schools 
Guidance Couixselor, Chambersburg Area Schools 

Assistant Principal, Chambersburg Area Senior High 
School 

Supervisor of Special Education, Adams County 

Guidance Counselor, Chambersburg Area Schools 

Guidance Counselor, Chambersburg ilrea Schools 

Area K Curriculum Center, ohippensburg State 
College 

Supervising Principal, Pannett-Metal Schools 

Guidance Counselor, Chambersburg Area Schools 

Special Education Teacher, Chambersburg Area 
Schools 



Director, Vocational Education Study 
Consultant 
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A SOffABT (F THE MEBFIHG HELD AT THE HITCHSIG POST DOT 
JUiar 27, 1966 , AT WHICH MISS BARBARA K3SP SERVED AS COfStlLTAHT 

The second in a series of meetings with consultants in the field of voca- 
tional education was held at liOO P.M., July 27, 1966, at the Hitching Post 
Inn, Chanibershupg, Pennflylvaaia# The main speaker at this meeting was Miss 
Barbara Ksmp, p rogram specialist for Persons with Special Heeds, S* Office 
of Education, Washington, D* C* 

Miss I«p received her Bachelor's Degree in Political Science fton the 
Dhiversity of Wisconsin and did graduate woric at the University of Morih Caro- 
lina in City and Regtc«Ml Planning* Prior to her present pMition as prosram 
specialist, she worked for several years as an urban affairs specialist* Miss 
Kemp is ttie su t b oy of the booUet **The Youth We Haven't Served*** 

Since the prime purpose of this meeting was to hear Miss tap speak and 
to questicn her on natters relating to her talk on vocational-technical educa^ 
tioh, Mr* Gerald Cobau£^, Project Director, imnedlately introduced her* 

What follows is a summary and brief discussion of the main ideas of Miss 
tap's talk* 

taping in minA the fact that she was serving as consultant for future 
planners of the Franklin County Area Yocational-Tedmical School, Miss tap 
folia the following observations in her reports (l) educators and teachers 
must forget about low-cost and efficient mass education and begin to listen 
to the student, to learn about his hone life and environment, to discover his 
talents, hopes and weaknesses, and to be more alert to signs of creativity; 

(2) the attitudes and misunderstandings of teachers and parents relative to 
the slow learner and other disadvantaged children must be changed; ( 3 ) a 
thirteenth year may have to be added to the present program for slow learners 
who want a school diploma and are irilling to go for the additional year; 
(4) beginning in the elementary grades, children should be tau^t the value 
and diffiity of ^aical labor; (5) all students, particularly the slow lear- 
ners, should be encouraged to participate in extra-curricular activities; (6) 
at all times and to all students there must be available an extremely effective 



counseling and job placement service in the hlg^ school; (7) slow leamers 
should be integrated as nuch as possible with the regular school population; 
(8) letter grades should be used for both acadenic and vocational subjects as 
well as for general conduct and adiievement; (9) each pupil should be provided 
with the necessriy social skillo to be successful on the job; and (lO) “aca- 
denio** subjects should be related to vocational subjects and to knowledge the 
student will need on the job* 

During her two-and-one-half-year association with the Division of Toca^ 
tional-Technical Education, Hiss lenp has becone keenly aware of the changes 
that Bust be nade in the regular vocational education program* She said that 
the Job Ctarps and the Manpower Developient and t r a ining Frogran have been 

bat that there is no one answer* Each student has his own in- 
dividual problens and a different approach nust, therefore, be used for each 



There are two kinds of students who will be affected by these new changes 
in the vocatioBal ednoation programs the mentally retarded student and the 
slow learner* According to 1*0. tests and the reputation of 1*0. tests, slow 
leamers do better if they are tao^t the things they can understand 
fltiii if they are allowed to set their own petce of learning* With these changes, 
Kenp assured the group that the students' 1*0. 's will go up* She said 
that 1*0. must no longer limit a student's potential nor a teacher's approach* 
If the teachers and the parents show empathy for eadi student's life. Miss Kemp 
that progress would be made in incorporating a new vocational-techni- 
cal program into the regular vocational curriculum* If empathy is shown, stu- 
dents who have been previously rejected or stamped as failures will prove to 

be successful* 

order to educate teachers cmd parents about the real problems of the 
mentally retarded child and the slow learner. Miss Kemp suggested that the 
teadiers be given a month to visit the homes of the students thqr will be 
teadiing and that the parents be instructed about the changes taking plmce in 
the world of work* In this way the teadier will have a more complete under- 
standing of his students' personal aid academ i c problems* And, the teacher 
will c"'*" the recessajgr empathy to relate to them* Qi the other hand, the 
parents, for instance, will learn that agriculture does not involve only plant- 
ing harvesting, but bijQring and selling as well* Parents will learn that 
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the placed upon high school graduates is nuch greater nos than it was 

thirtgr years ago. 

After dealing with the questiona of attitudes, Miss Kemp mowed to the 
Tocatioxal-tedmioal program itself. She suggested that a thirteenth year he 
to Hie present high school program for those slow learners in the woca- 
tional-technical curriculim who may need an extra year to grasp the material 
necessary to gain the diidona and to live ana work effectively on me Job. 
Moreover, Miss Kemp reminded her audience that, if a vocational-technical 
program were set up on a worfc-and-study experience basis, many of tte students 
would be glad to stay an extra year. She hi^ recommended that a diplaaa 
or a certificate equal to a diploma be awarded to all graduates of the voca- 
tiaial-tecfanlcal program. She said that a work-study program of vocational- 
education is «ie most rewarding kind of set-up because it gives Hie 
student confidence and knowledge about his job, and better assures him of a 
job once he graduates* 

and security alone, however, are not enough. Kveiy student 
needs valuable guidance both before and after he graduates. Miss Kemp strongly 
recommended that every vocational school have a job idacement service wherely 
students will be easily placed in Jobs onoe thay graduate. It is the function 
of me guidance counselor and me job plaosmant officer to make the -school- 

to- job" transition smooth and easgr* 

Teaming diildren the value and dignity of physical labor is another im- 
portant factor to consider in establishing a vocational-tectoical amool. 
Oiildren oftentimes have an aversion to any job which la not, as Miss Kaap 
puts it, a "white-oollar, sitting-down job.- ChUdran must be informed that 
there are many jobs midi will give tham equal satisfaction. To alleviate 
this prejudice. Miss Kemp suggested that, beginning in the elementary grades, 
diildren should be tan^t the worth of occupational jobs. This fact ehould 
be Incorporated into the academic ourriculw. They should be Instructed about 
as they are learning mathematics and general science. This seme 
approadi to educaticn should continue into the junior hi^ schools where stu- 
dents, for the first tine, believe that may are not getting anything out of 
aohodl and, for this reason, want to quit. At this .point, when a student is 
and a potential dropout, occupational jobs involving ^sical labor 
should be stressed, to sdiools where this is done, there will be students 



who wUl find an interest in an occupation. In every case, when this interest 
oceors. the student should he encouraged and guided. 

Extra-curricular activities are an important part of a student's social 
development. All students, regardless of their leadership abilities, should 
be encouraged to participate in at least two dubs and organiaationa. Mias 
Kemp cited the example of a sAool in Connecticut, especially founded for 
dropouts, where the studants, who had never before participated in extra- 
curricular activities, were very happy with the achievement they were making 
as leaders and members of organiaations. Th this instance. Miss Kemp under- 
scores the fact that it was rejection and neglect, and not lack of ability, 
whidi hindered these students in the home hipii school. 

In order that no student, especially the slow learner, may feel sti^a- 
tiaed. Miss Kemp felt that every student should be Integrated as much as 
possible with the regular school population. ^ not segregating them, slow 
learners, in particular, have friends who wUl be tremendously helpful in 
motivating and guiding them. And, as Miss Kemp said, those who help usually 
profit as much as those who are helped* 

As part of motivating the slow learner, letter grades Instead of the 
usual natber grades should be given in academic and vocational subjects. 

T h-t* grades should indicate progress and not intellectual superiori^ or 
failure. Letter grades should also be given for conduct as well. 

(hce the slow learner has shown sufficient progress in the vooational- 
tedmical program, the program should be flexible enou^ to allow him to be 
returned to the hme higii school to complete his hlpji school training. He 
should be instructed and trained in the necessary social skills to get along 

on the job* 

The final suggestion Miss Kemp made emphasized the relationship between 
—a-co and vocational programs. She said that botti should be very doaely 
related so that chat is tan^t in the dassroo* can be used in the shop and 
vice versa. She cited the fallowing example as one of the many ways in wfaidi 
to relate the two programat an b<^lsh teacher spent the first three weeks 
on the job in Ihe classes of occupattonal teachers, learning the language and 
auterials they used. The teacher then had the students write about a particu- 
lar experience in ttie shop, using the language of their respective occupations. 

At the end of her talk. Miss Kemp answered questions from the group. 
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QOBSTIdft Mr. CobaueJi asked whether the thirteenth year that Miss Kemp 
had suggested earlier should be a voluntary or mandatory requirement and 
further whether there are any schools that have a thirteenth year in their 

program. 

iNSl/ERt Miss Kemp said that it would have to be on a voluntary basis. 

It would only be used for those students who felt thqy needed more time to 
learn what they needed to know. In answer to the second part of the question, 
she said that she doesn't know of any school that operates on this basis, but 
that the schools are recognizing that many of the students need more time in 

which to learn a skill. 

Rotert Owens auagested that the students are always heing urged to readi 
a certain level and if thqr don't reach it, tti^ feel as if they are failures 
and consequently don't try. :By the time thqr have reached the age of sixteen, 
they are so" disgusted with sdiool that they can't wait to drop out. 

Miss Kemp agreed that there is too much of an academic approach in the 
sdUKda today. She said that ttiere are programs now that are attempting to 
train teachers to use a different approach in teaching. She said that only 
30)1 of the students who start graduate from college. This shows that 70^ 
aren't served properly ty even our ccdleges. Miss Kemp suggested that 

...wiQ have a full-time joh placement officer la the school as well aa a 

counselor. 

QDESTICMt William Robinson asked what would be the job of the Bnploy- 
ment Security Office then if you had a job placement officer in the school. 

ANSWERS Miss Kemp replied that the Bnployment Security Office often 
doesn't know ^ the jobs that are avaUable, whereas a job placement officer 
in the school should make it his job to find all the jobs that are available. 
Also, a student has his ties with the sdiool and would probably take advantage 
of the help a job placement officer could give. 

QTJESTIGNs Mr. Kitzmiller asked which program would be best in an ideal 
schoolt To slow down all of the courses to meet the slow learner, to provide 
courses just especially for the slow learner, or to deliberately plan courses 
that are slow along side of courses that are of a faster tempo and permit 
free election of these courses on the part of any student. 



ANSWER: Miss Kemp replied that she would he in favor of the last suges- 
tion* She believes that there should be a great deal of flexibili”ty In any 
school so that the students may have an opportunity to reach the hig^iest level 

it is possible for them to reach* 

QUESTIGN: Earl Qisminger asked what should be done about the image of 

the school so that people do not look down on it* 

ANSWER: Miss Kemp said that wo need to build a special prestige into 

sdiools, but sbe doesn't know if this problem can be conquered or not. 

Hr. Kitaiiller said he thinks that if a school builds a reputation for 
each student well and to the best of that student's abilily. there 
should be no degradation of the school's image* 

Miss Kemp agreed with this and said that many times it is the fault of 
the teachers themselves for ruining the image of a vocational-technical school* 

QUESTION: S» Leber asked where it is possible to obtain instructional 

material for these slow learners* 

ANSWER: Miss Kemp said that material is veiy scarce, but she thinks there 
is some research being done on it* 

Mr* Cobaugh told about the Cambria Counly School and how they wrote and 
published their own books and that these books are avaUable for eale. 

QUESTION: Dr* Coffey said that he is concerned about the intermediate 

group— those who are above the special group but below the academic group* 

ANSWER: Mr* Cobau^ said that since there are no programs in operation 
for that particular group of students, we can’t talk about them, but that we 
are actually Including all the students in this program. 

QUESTION: Elizabeth Rutledge suggested that there is a need for schools 

to concentrate on the attitudes of the pupils* Many students lose their jobs, 
not because they can’t do the work, but because they don’t have the rifi^t at- 
titude* She then listed a few schools that are working on this problem* 

ANSWER: Miss Kemp said that this is true and that this is why she would 
suggest work experiences to help solve this problem* 

QUESTION: Robert Beard said that he thinks we should start in the ele- 

mentary grades to remove the slow learners and try to correct their deficien- 
cies so that a vocational program will work later* 
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is started, it will go 



Mr. Beard said that he hopes that if a program 
further than ^ust the hi^ school. 

ftTJBSTICW: Mr. Cobaug^i asked whether there is presently any school in 
the area that is using a work study program in the school. He was informed 
that the nearest one is in Hagerstown, Maryland. Mr. Cohaugh further asked 

what a work study program is. 

ABSUaU Miss Kemp said that it is a program in shich students In the 
age group from sixteen to twenty work in a puhlio agency only during an 
academic year and earn $1.23 an hour. 

QOBSTIW* Mr. Cohau^ asked if there is any kind of related teaching 

in the program. 

AHSWEBj Miss Kemp said that this has been done in some schools and 
more schools are being encouraged to do it. 

QBBSTim* Mr. McCcy suggested that the needs of these slow learning 
children begin in the first grade level and that we rtiould start there. He 
is in favor of a vocational program in the high sohod, but thirJcs we should 

start in the elementary school to help them. 

(lOBSTim. Earl aismlnger asked what the qualificatims are to get into 
thet:. schools. 

AHSWmt Miss Kemp said that each state sets up its own regulations. 
There were no farther questions and the meeting was adjourned. 
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APPBTOIX E 



REPORTS CP VISITS TO SCHOOLS REPUTED TO BE 
SERVING DISAD\rMTAGED PUPILS 

Upper B acks C ountv Vocational ^Technical School* Pe rkaaie# Penngylvanlat and 
Lower Bucks County Vocational-Technical School. Bris tol. Pennsylvania, 

Veiy early in Project OE-66—1223 (June 16> 1966)* Mr* Call Wengert* 
Director of Vocational Education in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania; Mr. Gerald 
Cobaugh* Project Director until August* 1966; and Mr. James K. Gibbon^* 
Superintendent* Franklin County Schools* visited the Upper and Lower Bucks 
County Vocational-Technical Schools* located respectively in Perkasie and 
Bristol* Pennsylvania* 

The Upper Bucks County school is under the supervision of Mr. James 
Ross* Principal* and serves the northern half of the county. This school 
accommodates 300 students* none of whom are slow learners. The I.Q. dis- 
tribution of the student body is almost exclusively between 90 and 110. 

Mr. Ross has strong feelings against accepting low intelligence stu- 
dents. He feels that the image of a school is determined by the quality 
of the graduates. 

Though there are as yet no slow learners included in the curriculum 
and no special program designed for them* Mr. Ross explained that there are 
plans to add facilities to the school for their sole use. In this facility 
the slow learner would not be strictly categorized. If he shows interest 
and ability in certain areas* he would be taken out of the "slow" facility 
and put into a regular class. 

The Lower Bucks County Vocational -Technicfid School* under the super- 
vision of Mr. George Shaeffer* Principal* is even stricter regarding slow 
learners. All slow learners are screened out. The school accommodates 
1200 studmts. 

For a more detailed account of these two schools* the reader is di- 
rected to APPENDIX B . Exhibit II* entitled "Summary of School Practices ly 
Counties*" pp. B-9 and B-10. 
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Cambria Cotmty Occupational Preparation School « Portage . Penngylvania. 



Ch J’oly 6, 1966, Mr. Cobaugh inquired into the founding and growth of the 
Cambria County Occupational Preparation School 9 Portage 9 Pennsylvania. Mr. Regis 
Michelangelo9 Educational Director of the school 9 provided Mr. Cobaugh with most 
of the information contained in this report. 

Portage is located thirty m?les southwest of Altoona in a now defunct coal- 
mining district. Though the general economic condition of the community is 
poor9 the school district has made remarkable progress in recent years. 

The idea to found an occupational preparation school in this area began 
nine years ago vdien the citizens of Portage built a new high school. The old 
high school plant was completely abandoned and remained vacant for six years* 
Three years ag09 Mr. Regis Michelangelo and others along with Dr. Rudolph Ma- 
tyas9 now Assistant Superintendent of Schools 9 Bucks County 9 Penney lvania9 
decided to provide a vocational training school for the educable. mentally 
retarded . After plans were drawn to locate the school in the old hig^i school 
building9 the vocational training period was begun for thirty-five boys 9 nine- 
teen of whom were juniors. The entire philosoply upon which the school was 
conceived was that the training should be a practical approach to occupational 
areas which the students coiad enter directly from their school training. 

With this thought in mind, the students were put to work renovating the 
now dilapidated former high school building. Mr. Michelangelo stated that the 
students could not even get in the front door because of the debris that was 
piled in the hallway from falling plaster, warped doors, and vandalism. He 
said that the school was to be "problem centered" and the first problem was to 
clear the debris for entrance. The students, with the aid of two industrial 
arts instructors, renovated the old building. Among the tasks performed were 
clearing away the debris; erecting suspended ceilings, partitions and panels; 
installing new wiring for li^ts and an electrical testing room; laying tile 
floors; painting; and plastering. Maintenance of the building is still handled 
by the studoits. 

To date, there are seventy- three beys enrolled in the program of the school. 
The school, which provides daily bus transportation for students living as far 
as thirty- two miles away, is run with a full-time staff of seven (four teachers, 
one guidance counselor, one secretary, and one educational director). The four 
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teachers handle the complete unit of academic and vocational subjects: two are 

assigned to industrial arts and two to the ''academio" subjects. The latter sub- 
jects are strictly related to the occupational fields which are undertaken in 

the job program# 

The curriculum consists of thirteen separate occupational courses, some 
running for one week, some for two, some for three or more. The pace of any 
given course is set, not Toy a rigid timetable, but ly the ability level and in- 
dividiial needs of the students# Those who cannot "keep up with” certain phases 
of the occupational program are permitted to progress at their own speed, doing 
only what th^ can. If they are totally inept in any or all phases of the occu- 
pational program, they are placed in a building maintenance set-up whereby they 
learn to clean floors, walls, etc.; wash dishes in the cafeteria; and perform 
a myriad of other jobs associated with the maintenance field. 

The grading system of this school appears to be the same as for others; how- 
ever, the letters A, B, C, D, and P stand respectively for the following* A - 
Does work without supervision; B - Does satisfactory work with minimal supervi- 
sion; C - Does satisfactory work with supervision; D - Needs constant supervision 
and has difficulty; P - Is uncooperative and cannot do the job. All seniors in 
the program are counseled at least three times per year, juniors at least once. 
All are encouraged to speak frankly to the guidance counselor. Naturally, the 
guidance counselor must operate in such a manner that the students have confi- 
dence in him. 

The textbooks for the academic phase of the program are written completely 
or partly by the following people* Rudolph P. Matyas, Regis Michelangelo, 

Edward Sofish, and John Travis. These paperbound books are written at a fourth- 
grade level and are designed to provide a practical approach to various phases 
of social life* emplcyment, citizenship, and family. 

A building addition is presently being constructed by the students to pro- 
vide a space of approximately fifty feet ty thirty feet. 




Continuing the procedure of inquiring into the operation of various voca- 
tional-technical schools, Mr. Cobaugh and Mr. Richard Kitzmiller, present 



Project Director, visited on Tuesday, August l6, I 966 , the area vocational- 
technical school operated by the Board of Cooperative Education Services 
(BOCBS) District No. 1, Yorktown Heights, New York. Mr. Cobaugh and Mr. Kitz- 
miller spent the afternoon in conference and on guided tours with Mr. John W. 
Stahl, Director of BOCES Area Vocational -Technical School, and Mr. Donald 

Mullaney, his assistant. 

Serving the whole of Westchester Counly and accommodating 580 students, 

20 of whom are slow learners, this school provides a wide range of vocational 
education, including two special education classes and an additional two for 
the "underachiever. " Among the thirteen other courses designed for regular 
students, one will occasionally find a slow learner teing taught along with 

the other students. 

The two courses provided for the "underachiever" and the slow learner 
are maintenance mechanics for bqys and practical aids for girls. Although 
these courses are especiedly designed for the slow learner, any child may 

elect to take them. 

In maintenance mechanics, boys receive specific preparation in ten areas 
of operation ranging from the use and application of hand tools to the opera- 
tion of trade power equipment. They are taught the basic skills in carpentry, 
alectricity, mechanics, landscaping and yard maintenance. They learn to use 
many power tools and all types of maintenance equipnent, including mops, brooms, 
and window cleaning tools. Some of the power tools in this department are the 
wood lathe, drill press, and radial arm saw. Graduates of the course are capable 
of entering jobs requiring the basics of carpentry, building maintenance, ma- 

chine shop, and landscaping. 

m the practical aids course, girls are given five units of instruction: 
PersOTal Development, Nature of Work, Job Training, Job Units, and Individual 
Job Preparation. The graduates find employment as hotel-motel workers, nurses' 
aids, soda fountain clerks, cashiers, and waitresses. 

Upon being questioned further about the program for the slow learner, Mr. 
Stahl explained that the percentage cf time devoted to academic i-istruction 
was about the same as that received by other students and that every effort 
was taken to remove the danger of a stigiia being placed upon the slow learner. 



Mr. Stahl pointed out that students enrolled in maintenance and practical 
aids are permitted to work at their own pace. Instructors are hired who are 
especially adept at teaching the slow learner. Because the school was founded 
upon the principle that education must reach everjr student, regardless of his 
abilities and ambitions, the slow learner Is taught rather than "pushed along. " 
If the slow learner successfully completes his academic studies as well as his 
shop work, he is given a certificate of attainment. Qnployment opportunities 
are readily available to these "graduates. 

Ynrlt County Area Vocational -Technical S chool. York. Pennsylvaiia. 

Mr. Kitsmiller, Project Director, and Dr. Michael Ciavarella, his research 
assistant, visited the York County Area Vocational-Teohnioal School, York, 
Pennsylvania, the morning of August 31, 1966. Mr. Henry Pilker, Director of 
the school, and Mr. James Smith, his assistant, were consulted. 

Serving an area of ‘* 5,000 people, this school now enrolls 750 students, 
of whom are slow learners. It is estimated that 1?S of the total student 
body have I.Q.'a of less than 85; 15-2(?4 have I.Q. 's between 85 and 90; and 
the rest range between 91 and 1^5. The York County Vocational-Teohnioal Pro- 
gram is and will soon enroll approximately 17^0 students. 

The school provides three different programs, depending upon the ability 
level and desires of the Individual students. The technical program, catering 
to students with 1.5. 's between 115 and 135, offers courses in electronics and 
data processing; the vocational program, catering to those with 1.5. 's between 
100 and 115, offers courses in machine shop, electrical repair, and plumbing; 
and the operational program, catering to the slow learner with an 1.5. ranging 
from 80 to 95, provides courses in cleaning and pressing, welding, machine 
operation, auto mechanics, carpentry, printing, commercial art, and practical 

nursing. 

Though the slow learner is handicapped ly limited motivation, by his home 
environment, and by a record of high absenteeism on days of academic instruc- 
tion, considerable progress has been made with him in the vocational-technical 
school. The school provides a full-time work-experience program and a guidance 
counselor for all of its students. The slow learner has proved very successful 
when placed in industry by means of the work-experience program In his senior 
year. In many cases, he remains on this job as a permanent employee. 
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According to the offloials Interviowod, York County gires ouch attentton 
to the attitude of the faculty employed to teach this type of student. Teachers 
must he "doen-to-earth" and must be able to relate to their students throu^ 
synpatly and reapect. They ">“»* studait equally and not diastise 

anyone in front of a group. They must continuously give their students confi- 
dence and a sense of security, femdioro uho attempt to use the same tedmlques 
with these children that they use with the college-boond diild cannot succeed. 

T hfr-e** the only occupational education opportunities arailable for the 
slow learner in the York County Area Vocational-Technical School are in uphol- 
stering and sawmill woric, the sclwxd hopes to expand this nnber to include 
service station attendants, food services, building maintenance, warehouse 
laborers, auto body repair, block laying, and horticulture. In future years, 
the school also hopes to Include more slow learners in its curriculum. 



*Phe CarjMJ-ltfln School e Baltlrnarem Harylande 

Condudln^ a series of five visits to schools that are providing some 
measure of occupational instruction to disadvantaged children, Mr. Kitzniller 
and Dr. Ciavarella visited Mr. John L. Cothom, Principal of the Carrollton 
School, School 183, Baltimore, Maryland, on iiigast 31f 19^6. In a letter to 
the Franklin County School Board, James L. Reid, Director of Education, Mary- 
land State Department of Education, sinfiaed out this school as being out- 
standing for its kind in Maryland. 

The Carrollton School was established in 1963 to provide unique occupa^ 
tional training for the low ability student who had successfully completed 
the ninth grade in a junior high school, but who was unable to quality for 
admissi(n to any of the other high schools (or vocational high sdiods) in 
Baltimore. The low ability student was also one who, if admitted to another 
high school, was unable to succeed. Prior to the establishment of the Carroll- 
ton Soliodl, most of these children were retained in the ninth grade until they 
dropped out of school. 

The children who enter the Carrollton Sdiool are either mentally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed, or slow in learning. They are the potential dropouts. 
Thou^ an occasional pupil may be aasig^ied to this school with an I.Q. as high 
as 91, the large majority of pupUs have I.Q.«s ranging between 60 and 79. 

They usually have low socio-economic backgrounds and are unable to cope with 
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the regular high school's academic standards. It is required that thagr be 
sixteen years of age upon admission and that they be recommended from the 
ninth grade of a comprehensive junior high sdiool, or from a junior hig^ 
sdiool with a special education curriculum. 

The general objectives of this school program are to assist the low abil- 
ity student to become occupationally competent within his limits; to develop 
in the student the proper attitudes of ciUzenship and worionanohip; and to 
develop a sense of security within the student himself. Of course, the 
school's oonstant aim is future employment for all its studmts. 

The program of studies is divided into two partsi academic or classroom 
studies and occupational training. Since the ability of the classes to leam 
miy change with each succeeding year, the program of academic studies is a 
continuous experiment. A teacher of a given subject may have to Implement 
new methods of teaching with each new entering class. The constant subjects 
provided arei the language arts, social studies, mathematics, job training, 
and science-health. The cultural offerings are art, music, and library. 

(aasffrwT subjects are functional and are planned in collaboration with 
teachers of occupational caasses. The program of occupational training is 
designed to meet the needs of Service Occupations in the Baltimore community. 
The students are given specific training In some shop areas while the other 
shop offerings serve to give training in skills and formative habits, such as 
reporting to the job every woihday and on time. Students are permitted free- 
dom to move from one course to anolher in order to accommodate their Interests 

8Qd 

Ihe is placed on instruction and training In the service occu- 

pations that do not require high professional skill, hut which denand an ap- 
titude for the job and a required ancoit of tr aining to perfom. 

Specific training is provided in the following service occupation areass 
custodian, duplication, fanlly aids, food service, hone maintenance, lawn 
seeding, flower arrangement, valet services, and retailing. Other offerings 
include painting and ftoniture reflnishlng, shoe repairing, and anall appli- 

ance repair* 

is for extra-curricular activittes, students magr participate in basket- 
ball, baseball, swimslng, student council, draaiatics, choir (for both boys and 
girls), and the sdiool newspaper. 
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tedmiqtiM that bar# proired most suceassAil with ttwse pupUs 
are ^.dio-vlsu.1 aids, -sail group. (15-20), Individual attention, patience, 
understanding and sjmpathjr* Cothom hrtieves that this tarpe of student 
leams best throu£^ visual aids* 



Joh plaoa-ent at Carrollt* School 163 is stUl in the develoiswital stage. 
B.e plac««t prcgr*. began a. a -.ork.exp«rienc.- venture. The atudent. were 
placed in area, of employment to gain the experience of work, but on a non-paar^ 
hasia. Such place, indude the public schools offering derical aide, lawn and 

gard«i care, and custodial services! the Tuheroulcsis Association of Msryl«d 

, , M n.v^ rir rBaltiBflV#) BuFsau of Tital Statistics 
offering clerical aide} and the Cilgr \BBizjmac9f 

offering clerical aide* 



Ihe Placsmmt Program extended to the “work study" area wherely second-year 
etudsnt. were placed cn Jobs at an hourly or weekly rate of pay. Haces c^ 
ating were deparl«nt stores, hospitals, private residences, and amall bualnesaes, 
Ihose students who demonstrated that thsy were potentially good material were 
retained as permanent -pl^ees. Approximately of the pupils ramaln to grad- 
uate. Of these, 6.5)1 obtain permanent Job piaca«mt ly graduation night. 
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THE PRAMKLIH CODNTT AREA VOCATI CKAL-TECHHICAL SCHOOL 

Area i All of Franklin Counigr, Pennaylvania, and Shippensburg Area 
School District, Cumberland County, Penn^lvania 

Bifollment t 920 (To house 460), 

Phiinftfttthy i Ve believe that vocaticnal-tedmical education should be made 

available to all secondary school pupils, out-of-school youth, and adults 
with the abiliiy and interest to profit ftrom the instruction. 

Every individual, regardless of his station in life, must be pre- 
pared eventually to provide for his social, economic, and cultural needs. 
Furthermore, he must be ready to live and associate with other people in 
a hi^ily complex society in which he functions as a sharing and contrib- 
uting citizen, 

Ve believe further that eventually all youth should be prepared 
to earn a living, and that, in varying degrees, all are sufficiently 
talented academically and/or vocationally to achieve this end. Failure 
to develop the talents of youth, particularly for occupational competence, 
produces hifi^i school graduates uho seek employment with inadequate pre- 
paration-graduates who may become the unemployed adults of tomorrow. 

It is our contention that vocational-technical education should 
be provided on the secondary sdiool level to challenge and motivate pupils, 
to develop the interests and abilities of capable pupils, to provide job 
preparation for those not anticipating higgler education, and to provide 
a background for advanced post-hij^ school tedinical education. 

Ve believe the vocational- technical curriculum should provide for 
intensive preparation toward general and specific job objectives in order 
to develop standards of performance commensurate with the requirements of 
particular fields of work. Attention will be directed to providing an 
academic educationi to developing the ability to think critically} and to 
generate sound character, responsible citizenship, and wholesome mental 

and physical health. 
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The vocational-tedmlcal b<*oo1 program will be aiifflciently 
coaprehensive to proride laboratory oouraea for girla and beora of varying 
intereata and abilitiea. Thia can be aocompliahed by offering oouraea « 
three inatructional levelai technical, akllled trade, and aemi-akilled « 
occupational. Theae oouraea ahould develop varying degreea of manipulat ve 
akilla, aa well aa variable levela of proficiency in mathematioa, aci«ioe, 
theory and tedmology aa applied to the job aituatioia. 

All pupUa ahould evidence the Intereat, aptitude, and ability to 
profit from the inatructional program auch evidence will be a condition 
of continuance in the curriculum. 

Provieion will be made for adulta and out-of-achool youth who may 
want ijiatruotion preparatory to entering an occupation, aa well aa for 
thoae already employed who may be atriving to increaae their knowledge of 
tiie job and for thoae who are being retrained or upgraded. 

We believe a marked need exiata to broaden at the eeoondary level 
the curriculum in the field of vocational-technical education. We further 
believe that bu* a program can beat be organized, planned and developed 
cooperatively ly aeveral aciiool diatrlota, whoae combined reaourcea and 
enrollment preaent a broad-baaed and adequate foundation of aupport. 

Ihe prlncipleB here expounded can be made effecttve with the 
cooperati* of Induatiy, buaineaa, and the participating aohoola. 

Program Cblectlvea t 

1 . To provide a broad program in operative, akllled, and technical levela 
of inatruction for aeoondaiy pupila, out-of-achool youth, and adulta 
of this attendance area. 

2. To offer an academic program auffioiently cemprehenaive to provide 
for all levela of inatruction for boya and girla. 

5. To provide a program deaigned to educate the whole pupil and make 
>iim or her a good citizen. 

k. To offer inatruction tiiat confoima with the accepted practlcea of 
business and industiy * 

5. To recognize the phyaical, emotional, intellectual, and individual 
differenoea among pupila and provide tte appropriate training. 

6. To develop attitudes and work habits. 
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T &nATlTairrG -BELA.TEl X-.OangBAL BDITCAiriOW CUBRICPIM 

operatlcnal ^Period Per DaBr_J__P«iod l«gth_50_ 

nvs in School 180 helated Subjects Fla n >week abo ut 

fPretiftT»e separate sheet fo r each curriculim 

MIMBER 

ae Title iPds^tfa^ 



SUBJECT 1 


GRADE 10 1 

NIMBBR SECnOWS- L 


uiiaua XX 

BIMBER SBCTIOEgS- 


dRBA r 


Course Title I 


Pds.l 


Cr.h 


Course Title! PdsJ 


Bo^^ish 1 


Am. Lit. & 1 

Grammar 1 


8 1 


.8 1 


Big. Lit. & 1 
Grammar I 


8 


Social* 1 
Studies 1 


Am. Hist. 1 


3 } 


*3 1 


Am. Hist. 1 


3 


Mathe- I 
matics I 


General I 

Math 1 


io J 


1 1 






Science I 








Biologjr 1 


10 


Drafting 


B. P. Reading 


2 




B. P. Reading 
& Free Hand 1 
Sketch. 


1 


Health 












Physical 

Ed. 




1 ^ 


{*2 




1 ^ 


Stu4y 




1 6 






[7 




Ipublic 

ISpeaking 


I ^ 


1*2 


^blic 

bpeaking 


1 ^ 


Shop^Labo 

ratoxy 




|33 


12 




p3 


TOTAL 




I 70 


Tm 


1 1 


po 



List Shop-Laboratoty courses identified 
with this lype curriculua* •* 

Machine Operator * 

Welding 

Building Construction * 



World Lit* &| 
8 I *8 I Granmar 



6 *6 



3 I *3 ]w* Culture I 3 I *3 



B* P* Beading 
i& Drafting 



.1 



(Public 

2 1.2 ISpeaking 



2 *2 



Remarks: 

tau^t in Machine. Trades 
shop area 

Phase which shows most 
adaptability 
certain aspects 



Textile Fabrication & Desigi 



r 



APPBTOIX G 



A REVIEW OP THE OCCUPATICHAL SURVET 
conducted for the 

franklin CODHTY area VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

Dorlng December, I 965 , and January, 1966, Mr. Carl Wengert, Director of 
the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School, conducted a survey of 
occupations in the emplcipiient area in which the Rranklin Counly Area Toca- 
tional -Technical School will be located. 

This survey was intended to reveal emplojynient information necessary to 
the planning of a vocational-technical school to serve the attendance area 
of Franklin County, Pennsylvania, and the Shippensburg Area School District 
in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. Immediate and projected employment needs 
provided a basis for deciding upon course offerings and related shops to be 

included in the school. 

Questionnaires (See Exhibit I) were mailed in early December, 1965* to 
all employers of the school attendance area who were making contributions to 
Tftiemplcyment Compensation throu£^ the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry. Additional questionnaires were sent to Fairchild Hiller Corporation, 
Mack Trucks, Inc, and the Pangbom Corporation (all of Hagerstown, Maryland) 
because many workers ftom the Franklin County Vocational-Technical School 
attendance area are employed by these Hagerstown industries. 

In all, 1650 questionnaires were mailed. 

With the questionnaires, each employer was furnished a letter of explana- 
tion and Dictionary of Occupational Titles code numbers from one hundred (lOO) 
common occupational titles (Exhibits H h IIJ, respectively). The employer was 
requested to indicate the job titles ?ed and designate the number of employees 
by sex presently employed for each job title. He was asked to furnish the 
number (by sex) presently needed to fill vacant positions. He was also asked 
to estimate his needs (for replacements by sex and for additions by sex) for 

1966-68 and for 1969*71 • 

Pour hundred-fourteen (4l4) responses were received, representing 259^ of 
those requested. Additional information was obtained lay personal visit to 
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Acme Maikets, A & P Pood Store, and Sears, Hoebuok and Caapany in Chamberetarg, 
Pennaylvania. Hoeever, Mr. Wengert estimates that the data obtained represents 

appr orlma toly 80^ of the labor oarket# 

Mr. wengert tabulated the returns using the sevenly-five (75) -ost common 
occupational titles (See Exhibit IV). Of the total returns, fortjr-six (‘‘6) 
not included in this tabulation because the iobs could not be properly identified, 
the number employed in the job classification uas too few, or the job classifica- 
tion was not in keeping with the traditional wocational-technical school offerings 

The tabulation of the sewenly-five (75) most common occupations was pre- 
sented to the Professional Advisoiy Committee of the Franklin County Area Voca- 
tional-Technical School « January l4, 1966. This conmittee reviewed the survey 
and recommended the inclusion of twenty-two (22) courses in the vocational- 
technical school (See Eriiibit V). Landscaping and Hcrtioulture was included 
because of need uncovered ty a recent agricultural surv^ in Adams, Cumberland, 
Franklin and Fulton Counties (See Exhibit VI A VII). 

The foregoing recommendations were presented to the Vocational-Technical 
Board, the General Advisory Committee and the Department of Public fcstruction. 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, ty consultation and conference, the following 
course titles were accepted and approved by the Franklin County Area Vocational- 
Technical School Board and the Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth 



Marketing Technology 
Mechanical Drafting and Design 
Technology 

Foods Preparation and Service 
Textile Fabrication and Design 
Landscaping and Horticulture 
Farm Machinery Sales and 
Service 

Manufacturing and Materials 
Control Technology 
Practical Nursing (Adiilt) 

Data Processing 
Printing 
Cosmetologjr 
Health Assistant 



AutoDobile Mechanics 
Automobile Technology 
Auto Body Repair 
Machinists 

Machine Tool Operators 
Plumbingy Heating* Pipefitting 
and Sheet Metal 
Welding 

Building Construction 
Electrical Construction 
Electronics 
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Exhibit - I 





Exhibit - II 



FRANKLIN COUNTY AREA 

GENERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



J. T. JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN 



prankuin county court house annex 

CHAMBERSSURO, PA* 17201 

October 20, 19^5 



PHONE 204-0I44 



Dear Etagployer: 

uates in occupations where they are needed. 

etc. 

«' S?!S«S:4TSI'orr'SiS!i.rti2S’^ 

( 3 ) PBIsm NEEDS ... if vacancies currently exist in any listed occupation, 
indicate in this column. 

(U) BEPLACBfflWrS ... if you ye“^ 

(5) ADDETIOIIS ... If you ^ ^ ^^L^thriMitlon^of^cStei^^^ 
required under each Job title. 

.amT/^AT /an-fon-i- c Carl Wengert, Chambersburg Area Senior High 
FCR ADDITIONAL INFCRMATION contact G. Carl wenger , 

School, telephone 26U-6l44. 

thanks ... «e appreciate your cooperation in completing our occupational survey. 

Very truly yours. 



."V: 

J. T. 




[sCtAA-SHTl^ 

jn. Chairman 

1 ^ 4 4 *^ 
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Eachibit III 



List of OcGUPational Titles 



The 100 occupaticaial titles listed contains the 
2k most frequent job openings among skilled and semi- 
skilled workers in Franklin County during period Januaiy 1- 
June 50, 1964. They are identified by an asterisk. 
Additional titles were selected from the Dictionary of 
OGcupatianal Titles . D. S. Department of Labor, Government 
County Office, Wash. 1949* The list was developed for 
information and guidance. Survey reporters will need to 
refer to the DOT for those occupations not in this list. 



list of QCCtIPATICWAL TITLES 

The 100 occupational titles listed contains the 2k most frequent job openings 
among skilled and semi-skilled workers in Franklin County during period January 1- 
Tii«o iq 64 They are identified by an asterisk* Additional titles were selected 
toe of OcLatlaial Tltlea . O.S. Department 

Office, Wash. 19^ The list was developed for information and ^i^oe. 
reporters will need to refer to the DOT for those occupations not in this list. 



1. Display Man - 0-43.30 

2. Manager Display - 0-43.35 

3. Process Artist - 0-44.07 

4. Poster Artist - 0-44.11 

5. Letterer - 0-44.15 

6. Sign Writer* Hand - 0-44.13 

7. Draftsman, Construction - 0-48*08* 

8. Draftsman, Architectural - 0-48.04* 

9* Draftsman, Mecshanical - 0-48*18* 

10. Medical Technician - 0-50.01 

11. Dental Technician - 0-50.06 

12. Stock Clerk - 1-38.01 

13. Sales Clerk - 1»70.10 

14. Sales Person, General - 1-75*71 

15. Salesman, General - 1-80.01 

16. Chef - 2-26.31 

17. Cook - 2-26.32 

18. Cook, Short Order - 2-26.33 

19. Waiter, Informal - 2- 27. 11 

20. Waitress - 2-27*12 

21. Cook Helper - 2-29*01 

22. Sandwich Man - 2-29*13 

23. Barber - 2-32.01 

24. Hairdresser - 2-32*11 

25. Baker - 4-01.100 

26. Cabinetmaker - 4-32.100* 

27. Router Operator - 4-33*411 

28. Planer Aerator - 4-33*461 

29* Universal Woodmaking - 4-33*311* 

Machine Operator 
30* Upholsterer - 4-35*720 

31. Compositor (Printing) - 4-44*010 

32. Linotype Operator - 4-44*110 

33. Monotype Keyboard Operator - 4-44.120 

34. Photo Lithographer - 4-46*200 

35. Photo Engraver - 4-47*100 

36. Qylinder Pr3S8 Man - 4-48*010 

37. Platen Press Man - 4-48*020 

38. Tire Repairer - 4-57*212 

39. Tire Inspector - 4-57*213 

40. Machinist - 4-75*010* 

41. Tool and Die Maker - 4-75*040* 

42. Engine Lathe Operator - 4-78*011* 

43* Turret-Lathe Operator - 4-78.021* 

44. Milling Machine Operator - 4-78.031* 

45. Horizontal Boring - 4-78.042* 

Machine Operator 

46. Vertical Boring Mill Operator - 4-78.044* 

47. Shaper Operator - 4-78.061* 

48. Machine Operator, General - 6-33*370* 

49. Planer Operator - 4-78*071 

50. Sheet Metal Worker - 4-80*010* 



51. Sheet Metal Lay-out - 4-80.020* 

Man 

52. Qylindri cal -Grinder - 4-78-511* 

Operator 

53. Molder - 4-81.010 

54. Coremaker - 4-82*010 

55. Welder, Arc - 4-85*020 

56. Welder, Acetylene - 4-85*030 

57. Welder, Combination - 4-85*040* 

58. Welder, Butt Tube - 4-88.341 

59. Electrician - 4-97*010 

60. Electrician, Machine Shop-4-97*4l0 

61. Electrical Repairman - 4-97*420 

62. Electrician, Powerhouse - 4-97*510 
63* Plastic Molder - 5"10*0l4 

64. Painter, Furniture - 5-16*720 

65. Painter, Automobile - 5-16*910 

66. Patternmaker, Metal - 5-17*010 

67. Patternmaker, Wood - 5-17*020 

68. Bricklayer - 5-24*010 
69* Stonemason - 5-24*210 

70. Tilesetter - 5-24*410 

71. Carpenter, Maintenance - 5-25*110^' 

72. Carpenter, Finish - 5-25*150 

73* Painter, Construction - 5-27*010 

74. Pipe Fitter - 5-30*010 

75. Plumber - 5-30*210 

76. Butcher, Meat - 5-50*100 

77. Automobile Mechanic - 5-81*010* 

78. Automobile Body - 5-81*510* 

Repairman, Metal 

79. Tool Grinder Operator - 5-84*110 

80. Chair Upholsterer - 6-35*110 

81. Tester, Electronics - 4-98*010 

82. Electro-Mach* Insp. - 4-98.012 

83. Electronic Equip* Ass* - 4-98*050 

84. Printed Circuit Tech* - 4-98*200 

85. Trouble Shooter, Elec* - 5-83*413 

86. Transistor Assembler - 6-98*012 
87* Condenser Winder - 6-98*070 

88. Transformer Ass* Elect*- 6-98*240 

89. Multilith Op. (Mint) - 4-48*055 
90# Diamond Boring Mach Op*- 4-78*047 

91. Groove Cutting Mach Op*- 4-78*165 

92. Pattm* Mkr. Cast Metal- 5-17*035 

93. Auto-Mech All-around - 5-81.011 

94. Pressure Welder - 6-85*092 

95. Unionmelt Op*, Auto* - 6-85*090 

96. Job Setter (Mach* Shop)- 4-75*l6C 
97* Screw Maker, Automatic - 4-78*031 
98. Screw Maker, Hand Lathe- 4-78 *l4i 
99* Tool Designer - 0-48*41* 

100* Floor Assonbler - 6-78*632* 
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SmHAHY OP OCCUPATIONAL SUKVHf 



r 


T 


PBESSnr 

flMPT.rr.l 


IS 

i| 


CP TRAIHBD WdlAKHS 
2SI30 1969-71 


OCCUPATICNAL JOD TITLE 1 ^ 


1 


M9T 




viTPne T nii 


me i- 

NTS 

V 


-4DDI-I 
TICNSl 
M IP 1 


REPLACE- AUDI- 


un 


T ; 


M 

18 


ME 

r M 


Maras 

Ml F 


TION! 

Mp 


3 


1 ^ Auto Bodr BetM.iver8 I 


20 


142 


m 


19 1 


51 


11 




2« into Itobhanies & I 

Hftlvflrff ■ 


2 


828 




6? 


7] 


N 


4o| 1 


9*1 


Jtl. 




3* Autanotive Eiiuiinent I 
nnoffttoTH I 


18 


151 






1? 


P 

1 




19 






km BricklagrerSf Masons » I 

Tiloaetters 1 


58 


_i2 




19 


1] 




J 


J 


' 




HAMnat Mfllrars 1 


1*6 


27 




24 


T6| 1 


191 1 


a 


m 




6. CarDenters 1 

7* Draftsman-Const* & I 


j 


2^7 




44 


2( 


5 


28l I 


24 I 


5 




21 


125 




22 


i 


4 


23I J 


J 










1 217 


11 


18 


( 


1 


16 1 1 


5I 


; 15 


• 


O. M^iHurHAiitB 1 


Jtl 


52 




2 




1, 


1 1 


i| 






in. nA-{TitAT*a I 


kk 






4 




1 


2I I 


1 


— 




11* Painter-Ccnstr* & 
Malnt. 


50 


66 








6 


6| 


9) 


li 




19. PlmhAT* A Plus Fitters 


28 


92 




24 


i 


5. 




io| 


25 




1 X. 1S1 aotrH M ana ft Helncrs 


15 


182 


1 


57 


rr^L- 


29| 


161 - 


.22. 




1km Electrical Appliance 

Rana-iTaTB 


56 






I 

M 




1, 




2| 


1 1 


i 


1 BoIpathi 




17 






1 


2^ 


1 1 


1 




1 j 


1 A. 'Biitohe'pa 


47 


24 




5 




4, 


-4— 


_4— 


1 


1 


17. Coaka and Helcers 


22 




-2L 


11 


20 1 


sO.16 


1 ^ 


641 8 




li I 


18* Waitresses & Informal 

\ISLi ‘llA'Pfl 






109 


8 


13 




1 1 


\k 






iq. Coremakers 
9f1. TTaat *Pnaatai?a 


29 


67 




6 




iL_ 


1 


6| 


1 


j 


59 












j 


1 







21. Cunola ^Foiindiy) 
99. Marblniats 


60 










1 


1 1 


1 





j 




>445 




144 




2L — 


.lslL 


42_ 


.121. 


1 


23* Mechanics-Maint* & 
Tndiifl^nr 


19 


141 




6 






10 


_ J. 






oIl^ MoTiIata 


26 


106 




7 




_6__ 


1 


15 


1 


1 


2S- PattenasiKa 


In 


40 




12 




1 — 


_ lgl- 




jH 


-1 — 
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BESOMEHISD COOHSBS fob CCBSIDERATICB AHD DBLIBEIUTiai K m ^^^SCBT 

CdtllTTEB P® THE PBANKLIH COOim TOCATIOTAl-TBOHHICAL SCHOffl. CORHICDUM 

(to Include heat treaters) 

2. Auto Mechanics 

t. Mneatlcn (to include warehousing, general salesmen, assmbly 

packers, shipping woikers and clerics, sales clerics, stock clerks, cashiers, 
tellers, checkers, office managers, and display men) 

4. (to Include aro, combination, and acetylene cutter operators) 

5. (Wiatmctiai and (to include painters-construction 

and maintenance, general painters, and cabinet makers) 

6« Sheet Metal and Ai r Conditioning 

7« (to include mechanical, construction, and architectural) 

8. Data Processing 

Q Textile Traies (to include sewing machine operators, knit goods mfg« occu- 

mSr^sLs and dress^ers, and dry cleaning establishment workers) 

10. Electricians (to include electrical appliance repairmen) 

11. Electronics (to include trouble shooters for radio md tv, electronic equip- 
ment installers and repairmen, electronic equipment inspectors) 

12. Maintenance and Service (to ^clude loom fixers, millwrifi^its, 
flwii oi l burner installers and servicemen) 



13. Auto Body Repair 

14. Pr^usrstloo sud Semes (to include cooks and helpers, waitresses end 
waiters, butchers, and bakers) 

15. Graphic Arts (to include cylinder pressmen, linotype- compositors, photo 
lithographers, photo engravers, and illustrators) 

16. Trowel Trades (to include bricklayers, masons and tilesetters) 

17. Inatrument Repair (to include office machine repairmen) 

18. flftgiaetrii np y (to indude hairdressers) 

19 ; Practical Nursing (post graduate course) 

20. Landscaping and Horticulture 

21. Heating. Plumbings aid Pip efitting 

22. Medical and Dental Assistants 
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Estimated Huiiber of Buployees Heeding Agrimilt^ ? 

During the Next Five Years, In Agricultural Businesses md Serv c , 
ly Family in Adams, Cimberland, FranKlin 

Pul ten Counties. 1964 



Occunaticnal Family 


Adams 


Cumberland 


Franklin 


Fulton 


Total 


Farm Machinery Sales 
and Service 


2k 


24 


34 


8 


90 


Farm Supplies and 
Ei^uipment 


48 


104 


52 


20 


224 


Livestock and Poultry 
Ind. 


20 


48 


52 


28 


148 


Crops 9 Forestry and 
Soil Conservation 


54 


56 


28 


20 


158 


Ornamental Horticulture 


140 


28 


84 


8 


260 


Wildlife and Recreation 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


Farm Service 


16 


2 


6 


4 


28 


Agriculture Service 


0 


4 


0_ 


0 


4 












Totals 


302 


266 


258 


88 


914 
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Exhibit VII 



Job Opportunities in Agriculture in Adams 9 Cumberlandy 
Franklin, and Fulton Coimties During the Next Five 
Years Listed in Order of Importance bgr 
Occupational Family, 1964 

Production Agriculture 693 

Ornamental Horticulture 260 

Farm Supplies and Etiuipment 224 

Crops, Forestry and Soil Conservation 138 

Livestock and Poultry Industry l48 

Farm Hachinery Sales and Service 90 

Farm Service 28 

Agriculture Service 4 

Wildlife and Recreation 2 
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APPENDIX H 



SDMMABY OP THE MEETING OP GUIDANCE COTNSBLORS 

franklin COONTI VOCATICNAL-TECHNICAL school ATT5NDANCE AREA 

Novanber 23 f 19^6 

A meeting of guidance counselors of the Franklin County Vocational-Tech- 
niceil School attendance area was held on November 23, 1966, at Conrad’s Diner 
in Chambersburg, Penn^lvania. The school districts invited to send repre- 
sentatives were Chambersburg, Greencas tie- Antrim, Waynesboro, Tuscarora, 
Pannett-Metal, and Shippensburg. Those in attendance included Miss Margaretta 
Williams of Greencastle-Antrim, Mr. Kenton Broyles of Waynesboro, Dr. David 
Duncan of Shippensburg, and Mr. Ralph Allen (arrived 11:^5 A.M.) of Tuscarora. 

Also present were Mr. Carl Wengert, director of the Franklin County Area 
Vocational-Technical School, Dr. Michael Ciavarella, research assistant, Mr. 

Richard Kitzmiller, director of the project, and Mrs. Doris Naugle, secretary 
for the project. The purpose of the meeting was to discuss problems of the 
slow learner in relation to the vocational— technical school from the guidance 
counselor's point of view. 

The meeting began at 10*00 A.M. with introductions ly Mr. Richard Kitz- 
miller. A packet of materials including agenda, project summary and vocational- 
technical school summary was given to each of the guidance counselors. 

Background information on the federal project was presented by Dr. Ciavarella. 
He described the slow learner as being that person between the special education 
student and the average student. He referred to this area of education as a 
"no man's land" since so little has been done thus far for the slow learner. 

He indicated that the big problem is to teach persons in this category a salable 
skill so thQT can make their own wey in life. 

Mr. Ccurl Wengert then described the vocational-technical school as it has 
been planned. Three levels of skill according to the ability of the students 
will be tau^t. (This is a regulation set up ly the state government.) How- 
ever, not all courses will be three year courses. The courses must be tailored 
to fit the needs of the student. ^ stated that getting good teachers for the 
vocational-technical school will be a major problem. 
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Mr. Kitzmiller explained the relationship of the slow learner project to 
the Franklin County Area Vocational -Technical School. They are completely 
separate projects, but part of the slow learner project is to examine the 
feasibility of combining them in such a way as to provide vocational education 
for the slow leamer in the vocational- technical school. He mentioned that 
approximately twenty per cent of school children fit in the slow learner cate- 
gory. Althou^ most schools have academic, business, vocational-agricultural 
and/or general curricula, very few serve the slow learner specifically. This 
is a relatively new idea in education.. Many of the vocational-technical 
schools are reluctant to admit students who have an I.Q. of less than IO 5 . 

A definition of the slow learner which the project is using was distrib- 
uted to each counselor by Mr. Kitzmiller and then discussed. Although the 
group expressed a dislike for using the I.Q. to brand a child, it was stated 
that some specific identification was necessary and that the I.Q. was a good 
startinfif place to pick out a slow learner (The I.Q. range used in this study 
is 75-89) • It pointed out that other criteria are used in identifying 
slow learners. For example, a student with an I.Q. higdier than 09 and with a 
poor record may be considered a slow learner while a student with a low I.Q. 
and a good record often may not be considered a slow learner. 

Questions relating to present and future problems of slow learners were 
then distributed and discussed. Slow learners do not measure up to average 
students when placed in the same classes. They do adjust and participate much 
the same as other students, but they are slower to grasp abstractions. Often 
the slow learner will try courses above his ability level. According to one 
counselor, there are fewer problems where ability grouping is used. The 
attitude of the teacher often affects a slow learner* s progress. A teacher 
should accept the student for what he is and help him on that level. Gradual 
tion standards were included in the discussion. The opinion was voiced that 
the standards should be the same for all students, but that individual courses 
should be made simpler for the slow learners. Also, if the slow learners 
complete these standards, they should get a diploma. Otherwise, a certificate 
of attendance should be issued. A specific diploma stating exactly what a 
student can do was another idea expressed. The reasoning given for this be- 
lief was that a diploma in itself does not tell an employer anything. In one 
question, the counselors were asked to react to Nos. 4 and 5 of HIGHLIGHTS CP 
THE NATIONAL SEMINAR IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, which stated that the needs of 
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the child must determine educational progress rather than the reverse, and that 
guidance without an array of vocational and educational opportunities is meaning- 
less. All counselors present agreed with these two ideas. The group felt that 
the attributes- needed by a teacher of slow learning children should include 
awareness of different interests, rapport with industry, industrial knowledge, 
some psychological knowledge and genuine interest in having children learn 

something. 

The group agreed that the biggest problem for the guidance counselors 
Gonceming the relationship of the vocati o nal- technical school to the sl ^ 
learners and, in fact, to all students, is that of meeting quotaa. All par- 
ticipating schools are told how many students thsy may send to the vocational- 
technical school. Oie representative stated that his school had approximately 
320 students interested in attending the vocational-technical school and was 
given a quota of 117. The addition of slow learners to the interested list 
will increase the problem of screening and deciding who can participate in the 
vocational-technical program. Regardless, the guidance counselors feel that 
all children who need this education should have it, even if it means expansion. 
The school should be created to provide educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren, not just for any one ability level. 

Vocational-technical school course descriptions were distributed. Work 
materials were given to the counselors to complete <»i their own time. These 
included a questionnaire on courses of the vocational- technical school in 
relation to the slow learner and a survey to be made of slow learners in the 
tenth grade of the participating schools. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:30 
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APPENDIX I 



SUMMARY OP THE MEETING OP EMPLOIMENT COUNSELORS 
EMPLCBfMENT AREA - PROJECT 66-1223 
November 28, 1966 



A meeting of employment counselors was held on November 28, 1966, at the 
Youth Opportunity Center, 99 South Cameron Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The counselors present were Mrs# Melva H. Calaman from the Harrisburg office, 

Mr# Charles Leidig from the Bureau of Bnplqyment Securily, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, and Mrs# Anna Rodgers from the Youth Opportunity Center, York, 
Pennsylvania. Also present were Mr# Carl Wengert, director of the Franklin 
County Area Vocational-Technical School, Dr. Michael A# Ciavarella, research 
assistant, and Mr. Richard L. Kitzmiller, director of the federal project. 

Background information was presented# Dr. Ciavarella talked about the 
project and what its pxirposes are in helping the slow learner# Mr# Wengert 
gave information on the set-up of the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical 
School. Mr. Kitzmiller went over the relationship of the project to the voca- 
tional-technical school, explaining that although th^ are separate ideas, part 
of the project is to determine whether the vocational-technical school can 
accommodate the slow learner# 

Mr. Kitzmiller reviewed the definition for slow learner being used by this 
project# 

He and Mr. Wengert then presented employment data obtained from the I960 
census and the Franklin Counly Vocational -Technical School Job Study# It was 
noted that the census enumeration of I960 recorded 33, OH employed persons, 
whereas the Franklin Counly Vocational-Technical School Study obtained infor- 
mation on 9,191* Mr# Wengert explained that: (l) very few service workers 

returned questionnaires; (2) questionnaires were not sent to any employer such 
£LS a store with headquarters outside of Franklin County, a school, hospital, 
or college because those employers are not on the Franklin County list of con- 
tributors to Tkiemployment Compensation; and (3) ®any employers told him that 
they misinterpreted the intent of the questionnaire and th^j listed only those 
occupations appearing on the list of 100 DOT numbers supplied with the question- 
naire# 
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It was explained that the purpose of this meeting was to find out where 
slow learners fit in the job market and what type of training would help them 
prepare for such employment* 

The employment counselors were then asked to tell of places they had found 
employment for slow learners* Among those places listed were various floor and 
standing occupations in the garment industry (Stanley Company, Chambersburg) , 
strap boys and installation helpers (Stanley Company, Chambersburg), auto me- 
chanics (York), tapers and senders for auto body repair (West Shore), operative 
sheet metal workers, auto upholstering (Shoemaker's Auto Upholstzy, Chambers- 
burg), nurses' aids and laboratory helpers* The group felt additional jobs 
could be foimd for people trained in specific areas of automobile care and re- 
pair (pumping gas, greasing cars, balancing tires, tune-up, recapping and re- 
treading tires)* Althou^ many jobs requiring planning and high level skills 
such as machinist and sheet metal lay-out man may be beyond slow learners, 
they often can be trained to operate specific machine tools or to be helpers 
in the plumbing and heating trade (for example, repair of spouting and ducts), 
electrical installation and similar skilled jobs where assistants are needed* 

Areas of unmet needs in employment mentioned by the group included openings 
for operative sheet metal workers, nurses' aids, department and clothing store 
seamstresses and tailors, fork-lift operators and sales personnel* 

Althou^ cosmetology and barbering are controlled by licensing, th^ were 
not completely ruled out for the slow learner* Opportunities in food processing 
were cited as well as opportunities in the operation of various automotive 
equipment ranging from trucks through high-lifts to heavy construction equipment* 

The counselors observed that present public school education often fails 
to meet the needs and interests of the slow learner who sometimes becomes a 
dropout* Shop programs in some schools become dumping grounds for undesirables; 
in other schools, training is provided but it sometimes becomes such a smat- 
tering of training in various areas that the individual emerges with no real 
skill* On the other hand, we have schools with programs providing good in- 
struction in specific areas for the slow learner* 

Among the problems relating to placement of slow leamers is the slow 
learners' difficulty in reading instructions, their difficulty in understanding 
abstract concepts and their dependence upon someone else to plan for them (For 
example, they need the lay-out men in the sheet metal industry)* 
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The group felt an adapted reading program suited to the needs of these 
individuals and related to their other courses should be provided in the new 
vooational-teohnioal school. Additional work in math (i.e. making change) 
and aiglish geared to the level of the slow leamer and related to practical 

US© should also be included# 

While decisions on machinery to be used in the various courses would be 
left up to the craft committees made up of industrial representatives, some 
training on specific types of machines might prove valuable ( The use of a 
fork-lift, for example). Though the cost of large machinery might be pro- 
hibitive in many cases, perhaps a set-up similar to the Work Experience Pro- 
gram could be employed in which the student would spend part time on the job 
and part time in the classroom receiving related instruction# 

Driver training should be a requirement for some of the courses having 
to do with the operation of automotive equipment# 

A distributive sales course was also recommended as being of value to 
many slow learners# 

In planning a program for slow learners, it was suggested that their 
strengths as well as their weaknesses be kept in mind. Pleasant personalities, 
a genuine liking for people, manual dexterity and spatial relations were cited 
as among the qualities many slow learners possess in generous amounts# 

During the meeting, Mr. Kitzmiller gave each counselor a questionnaire 
on occupations with instructions and the request to complete and return to 

him. 

The conference adjourned at 12:15 P*M. 
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SljiKiim OF THE BESPCBSES OP EIGHT BDOCATORS DSIHG THE 2SE "LEPBL OF COIPLBXm" 
SCALE TO IDENTIFr THE SLOW LEARNER'S JCB PERPOHMAHCE LE7EL 




« 



DATA 

0 ^thesizing 

1 Coordinating 

2 Analyzing ^(2) 

3 CoBpiling (l) 

k Computing (5) 

5 Copying 

6 Comparing 

7 No significant relationship 




PEOPLE 

0 Mentoring 

1 Negotiating 

2 Instructing 

3 Supervising 

k Diverting (3) 

3 Persuading (k) 

6 Speaking-Signaling (i) 

7 Serving 

8 No significant relationship 



THINGS 

0 Setting-Up 

1 Precision Working (2) 

2 Operating-Controlling (k) 

3 Driving-Operating 

4 Manipulating (2) 

3 Tending 

6 Feeding-Offbearing 

7 Handling 

8 No significant relationship 

Group median 

Top of range ^ ^ • j. *4 xu- 

Number in parenthesis indicates the number of respondents indicating this 

as the hipest level of complerlly at which the slow learner can function. 
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APPHTDIX K 
BdilMt I 



QUESTICNNAIRE AND RATINa SCALE 

November 9 1966 



ACCCMMQDATING IHE SLGW LEARNER 
in the 

FRANKLIN CODNTY ABBA YOCATIGNAL-TBCHNICAL SCHCX3L 
Dear Respondents 

This instrument is designed to obtain your expert opinion an several it^s 
related to a vocational education program for the slow learner in relationship 
to the Franklin County Area Vocational -Technical School* 

Tour cooperation in responding to the questions herein is appreciated* 

Cordially yours 9 



Richard L« Kitzmiller 



I, Tnfmmatifln describing the Respondent 

□ Vocational Teacher □ Industrial Arts Teacher □ Other Teacher 
j Guidance Counselor □ Occupational Counselor 



□ 



School Administrator 



□ 



Other Educator 



During nor career I have tau^^t 



□ 



years* 



II* Listructions 

Attached hereto are descriptions of twenty- two (22) courses that have been 
approved for inclusion in the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School* 

Also attached are two lists of occupational titles* The first list* desig- 
nated as **List of Occupational Titles,” represents those occupations commonly re- 
ported that appeared on the occupational survey list of 100 titles furnished to 
employers* The second list, desiffiated as "Supplemental List of Occupations," 
represents those additional titles that were either commonly reported or believed 
by this investigator to have possible sigiificance for this study and were also 
used by Mr* Carl Wengert in summarizing occupations listed by employers* 

You will also find seventeen (l?) "Answer Sheets" for the seventeen (17) 
course descriptions being reviewed* 

We ask that you examine the twenty- two (22) course descriptions as tenta- 
tively drawn by Mr* Carl Wengert and then proceed to answer the ei^t (8) questions 
relative to the seventeen (17) courses selected for this study* 



It is our hope that the consensus of expert opinion will point the desirable 
direction to accommodate the slow learner where practical* 



INSERT 



ANSWER SriEKP 

Course 

!• I have taught this course ___ years. (Use 0, if not at all.) 

2. ’rfhat occupational titles on the "List of Occu pational do you believe 

to be closely enoug^i related to this course to be justifiably included, 
(identify by using numbers from the "List.”) 

1 - 

3. What occupaticmal titles on the "Supplemental List of Occupationg" do you 
believe to be justifiably included? (Identify by using numbers from the 
"Supplementary List.") 



k. In your opinion, could instruction in this shop be structuctured to accommodate 
any slow learners without adversely affecting the over-all instruction? 

j 1 Definitely yes [ | I believe so j ] Doubtful j | Definitely not 

5. What related occupatimal titles do you believe c^d be handled by the slow 
learner? (Designate by number if on either list.) 



6 . 



7. 



How many slow learners do you believe could be accommodated? 



D° D ^ {□ 2»r5 

r~i No limit 




or more 




about half of class 



Approximately what is the highest and lowest ability that you would surest 
be served hy this course? (indicate hj placi^ arrows on the scale and 
mfi-riHrig an H foT highest and an L for lowest.) 



+ 



50 



60 



4 - 



i 



+ 



+ 



eo 



90 



100 



+ 



I ! I 1 I N 



no 



120 



I 

130 



140 150 



+ 



0, Approximately vhat do you believe to be the average ability required for this 
course? (indicate by placing an arrow on the scale.) 
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answer SHEEa? 



GiyERAL aUBSTIOWS 



What occupations, not used in response to any of the foregoing seventeen 
(17) courses hut included on the “List of Occupational Titles ,” do you believe 
to be worth considering for the slow learner? (Designate l^y number.) 



What occupations, not used in response to any of the foregoing seventeen 
(17) courses but included on the “Supplemental List of Occupations ,” do you 
believe to be worth considering for the slow learner? (Designate ty number*) 
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TENTATIVE COORSE DESCRIPTICKS 

franklin coonty vocaticnal-technical school 



Sex 



Course Length 
In Years 



Total 

Pupils 



AUTCMOBILE MECHANICS 



B 



40 



Repairs passenger automobiles and trucks, performing such duties as disas- 
sembling and overhauling engines, transmissions, clutches, rear ends and other 
assemblies on an automobile. Replaces worn or broken parts, grinds valves, 
adjusts brakes, and tigjitens body bolts. May be called upon to use gages, 
testing eq.uipment, to diagnose mechanical defects and estimate cost of repairs 
and to perform minor body repair work. 



AUTCMOBILE TECHNOLOGY 



B 



40 



An advanced course in automobile mechanics with emphasis upon electronic 
and other sophisticated means of diagnosis of mechanical problems, speciali^d 
testing equipment, cost estimating, and delicate measuring and adjusting. The 
student will be taufidit to read prints and tables ^d to imderstand chemical, 
electrical and mechanical principles related to his specialty. 



AUTO BODY REPAIR 



B 



40 



Removes dents in automobile bodies and fenders using hammers, back-up 
blocks, by filling with solder, etc. Smoothes hammered or filled area by fil- 
ing, sanding, or grinding. May remove parts of bodies and replace with 
Vlay weld breaks and cracks. Mgy replace glass. May blend new paint to old or 
may repaint entire body. May repair old upholstry or install new. 



MACHINISTS 



B 



40 



Carries through to completion the construction and repair of all kinds of 
metal parts, tools and machines. Iftiderstands blueprints and written specifica- 
tions. Uses skillfully all machinist hand tools such as files, scraper, chisels, 
gages, micrometers and other measuring instruments. Possesses knowledge of shop 
mathematics, use of charts and tables. Must be familiar with the properties of 
metals and be able to work metals to close tolerance. 



MACHINE TOOL CFERATGRS 



B 



40 



Will be tau gh t to operate one or more machine tools such as a lathe, milling 
machine, shaper, planer or other specialized machine* Will be speciali^d in 
general machine care and servicing. Will be taught to read tables, charts and 
blueprints, and use measuring instruments and tools according to the particular 

machine studied. 



3 



40 



PLUMBING, HEATING, PIPEPITTING AIJD SHEET METAL 



B 



The student leams to lay-out, assemble, install and repair air, gas, water 
and waste disposal systems in hemes, schools, hospitals, factories or other build- 
ings. He leams to repair faucets, pumps, leaking pipes, gas stoves, fittings 
and heater pipes. He also leams to repair and install sinks, toilets, bath tubs, 
gas stoves, heating and air conditioning units, shower stalls and other plumbing 
and heating equipment. 

He may also learn to fabricate parts made from sheet metal, usually tin or 
galvanized iroiiy although other metals may be used. The worker cuts and forms 
the metal by using shears, nibblers, metal brakes, forming rolls, beading ma- 
chines, hammers and other specialized machines either hand or power operated# 

Sheet metal workers may construct, install and repair furnaces, metal roofs, metal 
ceilings, air conditioning systems, airplane sections, refrigerator boxes, metal 
desks and other furniture. 



WELDING 



B 3 ^ 



Puses (welds) metals together by means of an ozyacetylene torch or electrical 
arc welder and welding rods to make metal shapes or articles or to repair broken 
or cracked metal objects. Must have skill in welding horizontally, vertically or 
overhead and be able to weld various metals. 

BUILDING CCNSTRUCTICN B 3 ^ 



Cuts, fits and erects the wooden frame work, partitions, stairs, sub-flooring, 
joists, roofs and other wooden parts of a building. May install trim and finish 
work. A bench carpenter works at a bench in an industrial establishment or lumber 
mill to fit and assemble prefabricated wooden sections according to directi^s or 
blueprints, performing general carpenter duties such as sawing, planing, jointing, 
chiseling, gluing, fitting and nailing. May use power saws, planes, drills, sur- 
facers and jointers. May construct scaffolds. 

Performs the hand carpentry necessary to cut, shape and assemble prepared 
parts of high-grade articles of furniture, office and store equipment, and home 
fixtures. Operates such wood-cutting machines as bandsaws, circ\ilar saws, mortis- 
er, molder and sanders to cut and shape parts. Pits parts and secures them by 
glue, nails, screws, dowels or other fasteners. Finishes surfaces with sanders, 
scrapers and polishers. 

Ferfoims all classes or painting work, such as painting the outside of bams, 
sheds, houses and other structures, and painting and decorating the interior of 
buildings. 

ELECTRICAL CdTSTRUCTICN ® 5 ^ 

Designs and installs conduit and wire lines for light, power systems, motors, 
c(xitrol apparatus, power lines, measuring instruments. Installs, repairs and re- 
winds motors, diagnoses troubles, repairs starting devices, speed control apparatus 
and regulating equipment. Installs and ser ices electrical appliances. Installs 
televi si on sets and tests, adjusts and repairs radio and television. Tests cir- 
cuits, tubes and parts using test meters. 
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ELECTRONICS 



B-G 



ko 



Instruction is provided in transistor circuit analysis and applications; 
recei^^rs^r^iicip^es of mechanics, heat and chemistry; electrical and 
electronic measuring instruments; electronic instrumentation--control oir^ ly 
Srapplioations; telemetering, facsimile, television principles and radio- 
electronic telemetry; electronic automated techniques. 



DATA PROCESSING 



B“G 



5 



40 



Data Processing involves the study of number and code systems, analysis of 
businf^rpSr^d coding or programming the problems so ttet it can be ^a- 
Ivzed by the various machines. The course demands interest and competency in 
SL^iS! p“uem solving ability and proficiency in written and oral ccmmuni- 

cations. 



PRINTING 



B-G 



40 



This is a general term covering a variety of ocoupatims in the 
industry. Performs aiy or all of the duties concerned with the hmd ot 
^ ttin?of type, placing in press and operati^ the press to print co^. 
set^type by^d (compositor); or by machine (monolype, linotype, cold type). 

typ© stylos, binding and asssmbly. 
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40 



COSMETOLOGY 

Renders any one or all of the services to patrons of a beauty 
combs Sd"av^hair; tint, or dyes hair; gives hair and scalp treatm^^; a^ 

'Jies various loti^. ore- ^Oa^ 

Must pass state license examination, 

r 1 40 

HEALTH ASSISTANT 

Prepares patients for examinations, treatments or minor surge^, and assists 
Physioia^ in performing his work by handing him necessary taplements or ecjui^^t, 
^ bv keeping patients comfortable. May do limited technical work OToh as steri- 
lizing instruSeSts and making less difficult analyses. Meets patients as recep- 
ti^t^^s appointments, prepares bills, statements and receipts, keeps records 

and prepares correspondence. 
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40 



MARKETING T3CHN0L0GY 

This is known as Distributive Education and deals with selling, store adver- 
tisln^ wiiidoT^pWs, merchandise display, pricing, buytag and customer rela- 
tions^ The student will be instructed in the proper use of storage space, mven- 
Joroontei!“r storage conditions, prevention of damage, inspection of 
materials, receiving and shipping practices. 
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40 



mrwAM TglT. drafting, DESIGN TECHNOLOGY 

Prepares clear, complete and accurate working plans and 
from sketches or notes for building or manufao^g P^ses ^r^t^an- 
specified dimensions. Makes drawings showing the relation of on p 
Xer orto the whole structure. Shows details of const^cti^ 
the piece can be made. Uses knowledge of materials, mathematics, ^ 

praotioes and other physical sciences to complete the 

OTiainal designing. The architectural draftsman works with bulldogs and 
bSSS^ ^?eSSf while the mechanical draftsman works with machinery and ma- 

chine construction materials. 
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40 



POODS PREPARATION AND SERVICES 

Preparation and cooking of food for restaurants and ^er 

of sallds and pastries. Proper serving of food. 

food in quantity. Proper operation of restaurants and dining rooms. 
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40 



TEXTILE FABRICATION AND DESIGN 

Measures and records measurements, prepares patterns, cuts material, assem- 
bles p“ts by hand or machine sewing. Pits and makes alterations and 

repairs worn or tom parts. 
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40 



LANDSCAPING i\ND HQECPICULTURB 

Cultivates trees, shrubs, plants and flowers. f 

nr* ruttintfs or by grafting or budding. Prepares ingrediants for plant be . 
sL^r^sts' Sd^^unesT cuts, grades, pots and packs pl^ts for sale or ship- 
S M^es BXii executes plans for landscape plantings. Turf management. 



B 



40 



farm machinery sales and SERVICE 

This course is designed for students who desire to enter occupatims dealing 
with the selection, operation, maintenance, repair and sales 

SlSew a^requi^L?: Basic shop skills should include a working hncwle^e of 

^ Sd^ower t^s, hardware and oonstruotion materi^s, arc and °waoe^lene 

x>^Air^a‘ nine fitting electric systems and motors, refrigeration, hot and cold 

metai^orL sheet metal work, hydraulic systems, automatic controls. Mso ^lec- 

+n«n safe oueration, adjustment and maintenance of* internal, combustion en- 

^11 nrenLation Lid planting machinery, cultivation and spraying machinery, 

S^e^X “d^tfrials Lndling equipment, tinits to business and 

mmonf tn tocludsi explortog careers to agricultural machinery and equipnent 
u^agem^t to ^dude. e^lor^^ taan relations, how businesses are 

pational experience. 



manufacturing and MATERIALS CONTROL TECHNOLOGY 



B 



40 



ThiQ course deals with the methods and techniques concerned with the effi- 
cient use of men, materials and machines in mass production. This 
?^ut“f ^chto^iy and equipnent, planning and flow of work, making statistical 
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ERIC 




analysis 

methods* 



of production cost and time studies, and the study of production 
Inspecting, interpreting of blueprints, sketching and writing 



production plans are included. 



PRiiCTICAL NURSING (ADULT) 



B-G 1 80 



Performs a combination of nursing and housekeeping duties such as to 
change bed linens, bathe patients, and tends to patients' personal comfort. 
Takes and records pulse and temperature, and performs other duties as pre- 
scribed by the physician. 
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LIST OF OCCUPATKMAL TITLES 

1. Machinist 

2. Auto Mechanic 

3. Salesman, General 
Arc V/elder 

5. Carpenter 

6. Sheet Metal Worker and Layout 

7. Draftsman - Mechanical 

8. Electrician 

9. Sales Clerk 

10. Stock Clerk 

11. Auto Body Repairer 

12. Draftsman - Construction and Architectural 

13 . Cook and Helper 

14. Waitress and Waiter 

15 . Combination Welder 

16 . Molder 

17 . Cylinder Pressman 

18. Plumber and Pipefitter 

19 . Painter - Construction and Maintenance 

20. Bricklayer, Mason and Tilesetter 
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SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF OCCUPATICWS 
21 • Warehousing 

22. Clerk- typist, Secretary and Receptionist 

25. Assembly Packer 

2 k» Automatic Data Processing 

25. Sewing Machine Operator 

26. Shipping Worker and Clerk 

27. Electronic Equipment Installer and Repairer 

28. Automotive Equipment Operator 

29. Mechanic (Maintenance and Service Industry) 

50. Bookkeeper and Accountant 

51. Mechanical Equipment Processing 

52. Office Machine Operator 

55. Dry Cleaning Establishment Worker 
3^. Guided Missile Mechanical Repairer 

35. Cashier, Teller and Checker 

36. Trouble Shooter (Refrigerator, Radio, Television) 

37. Fire Control Instrument Repairer 

38. Nurses' Aid 

39. Painter 

40. Butcher 

41 . Baker 

42. Seamstress and Dr^^ssmaker 

43. Barber 

44. 



Hairdresser 
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SUMMARY OP RESPONSES 



Respondents: 

3 - Guidance Counselors 
3 - Occupational Counselors 
1 - School Administrator 
1 - Vocational School Director 

Question 1 

Each of two respondents indicated that they had taught one of the seven- 
teen courses surveyed# One taught Marketing Technology for one year; another 
taught the Machinist course for six years. In reviewing courses taught, nei- 
ther one of the respondents differed substantially from the group means. 

Questions 2 and 3 

OCCUPATICNS - FROM THE TOTAL LIST OP PORTY-POUR - THAT THE RESPONDENTS 
BELIEVED SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN EACH OP THE SEVENTEEN COURSES REVIEWED. 

Replies to question 2 relating to the **List of Occupational Titles” 
(Exhibit III) form the first paragraph, and the replies to question 3 
relating to the ’’Supplemental List of Occupational Titles*' (Exhibit IV) 
malc£i UP the second paragraph under each course heading. 

AUTO BODY REPAIR 

Arc Welder Auto Mechanic (3)f Combination Welder (3)f Auto Body 

Repairer (2), Sheet Metal Worker and Layout (2), Painter-Construction and 
Maintenance (l). 

Automotive Equipment Operator (l), Mechanic-Maintenance and Service In- 
dustry (l), Painter (l). 

aUTO mechanic 

Arc V/elder (4), Auto Mechanic (3), Combination Welder ( 3 ), Auto Body 
Repairer ( 2 ), Sheet Metal Worker and Layout (l). 



Mechanic-Maintenance and Service Industry 5. 

tor (2), Trouble Shooter-Hefrigerator, Radio, Television ( ), =• e 
ment Installer and Repairer (l). 
htttt.iting CCMSTRUCTICM 

Camenter (7)t P?^inter-Co n struct ion and Maintenan^ (6), Bricklayer^ t 

S: n,,., ^ w. If 

struction and Architectural (3). Sheet Metal Horker and Layout (l). 

General (5), Combination Welder (l), Moloir (l). 

Painter (6), Mechanic-Maintenance and Service Industry (2), 

" — ^ ^ ril Trouble Shooter-Refrigerator, Radio, Tele- 

aiuipment Installer and Repairer ID. Trouoie o 

vision (1). 

nnatBPOLOCIf 

cook and Helper (1), Waitress and Waiter (l). Sales Clerk (l). 
u.^,^resser (7), Barber (3), Bry Cleaning Establishment Worker (l), Burses. 

Aid (l)« 

li!I.RgrRICIAH (OaHSRALl 

(1). a,.— m. “ 

Supplies Stor© (l)« 

* TJoriiz. TelevisiOl (6), EouimeM 

ovniihle shoote r>-^^rT±^TaXoT, Radio, V t ,, o+w ^2^ Pi^e 

T 1 11 r and Repairer (4) , Mechanic-Maintenance and Service Indus ly ( ), 
Installer and Repair e, j ;, . „fii guided Missile Mechanical 

control instnmient Repairer (l). Warehousing (l). Guided 

Repairer (l). 

PAHM machineby sa les and Service 

^ 1 (L'i Arc Welder (4), o-^.'-inatlon Welder (4), Sales Clerk ( 

g,ipsn.sn. General (4), Arc weio er v „ _____ — /g), 

T , 4. loi JUpctrioian (2), Plumber and Pipelitier v^;. 

Sheet Metal Worker and Layout (2), Electrician v 

Auto Mechanic (l)* 

a Cpnrice Industry (3), Warehousing (2), Bookkeeper 
Kechanio-Maintenanoe and Service Industry ij; „^„.^ioal Eauipment Pro- 

and Accountant (l). Automotive B^uipnent Operator U), 

^ ( 1 ). »>• 



HBALTH ASSISTAHT 



None 

Seeretarif. and Receetionlst (4), Nurses' Ai^ (4), Hair- 
dresser (l)» Bookkeeper and Accountant (l). 

landscaping i>ND HCRTICULTNRE 

None 

Shipping Worker and Clerk (l). 

MACHINE TOOL gPERATCB 

Combination Welder (l), Draftsman-Mechanical (2), Auto Mechanic (l), 
Qylinder Pressman (l)« 

Mechanic-Maintenance and Service Industry (2). 

machinist 

Draft«»nfln»Mechanical (5)t Machinist (3)t Auto Mechanic (l)f Plumber and 
Pipefitter (l). Sheet Metal Worker and Layout (l). Combination V/elder (l). 
Holder (l), CJjrlinder Pressaian (l). 

Mechanic-Maintenance and Service Industry (2), Automotive ajuipsait 
Operator (l), Cuided Missile Mechanical Repairer (l). 

MAHTIPACrnBIliS AHD MAJB BIAIS CCBTRO. 

Draftsman-Mechanical (2), Stodc Clerk (l). Machinist (l), Draftsman- 
Construction and Architectural, for reading blueprints (l). 

Automatic Data Processing (2), Assembly Packer (2), Electronic Bmipsent 
Installer and Repairer (2), Shipping WcAer and Clerk (l). Cashier, Teller, and 
Checker (l). Trouble Shooter-Refrigerator, Radio, Television (l). Warehousing 

( 1 ). 

MARin?PING TECHNICIAN 

Sales Clerk (7), Salesman. Generri. (6), Stock Cle^ (6), ’Jaitress and 
Waiter (2), Cook and Helper (l)# 

naaVSe,.. Teller, and Checker (5), Shipping Worioer and Clerk (5), ifere- 
h»„aina. (If), Dry Cleaning Establishment Woricer (j). Butcher (l). Baker (l). 
Seamstress and Dressmaker (l). Barber (l). Hairdresser (l). 
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PT.TTMmTTJr, , TTOaTING. PIPBPITTDIG AIID SHEE3? METAL 

Sheet Metal V/orker and Layout (6), Plumber and Pipefitter (6), Combination 
Welder (2), Carpenter (l), Kachinist (l), Salesman, General (l), Draftsman- 
Mechanical (l), Electrician (l), Arc V/elder (l). 

Shipping Worker and Clerk (2), Mechanic-Maintenance and Service Industry (l). 

PRACTICAL NURSING 

Cook and Helper (l), Waitress and Waiter (l). 

Nurses* Aid (6), Hairdresser (l). 

PRINTING 

C ylinder Pressman (6), 

Office Machine Operator (l). 

r 

/ 

THnPPfT.E FABRICATICW AND DESIGN 
None 

and Dressmaker (6), Sewing Mach ine Operator (4), Dry Cleaning 
Establishment Worker (l). 

WELDING 

fl«nbinatitti Welder (7), Arc Welder (6), Auto Body Repairer (5), Plumber and 
Pipefitter (2), Machinist (l). 

Mp/.ViPTiin-Mflintenance and Servi ce Industry (4), Electronic Equipment In- 
staller and Repairer (l), Automotive Equipment Operator (l), Trouble Shooter- 
Refrigerator, Radio, Television (l). Fire Control Instrument Repairer (l). 

* The number in parenthesis indicates the number of respondents naming the 
occupation. 

# The underline means that one-half or more of the respondents named this 
occupation. 

Question 4 

RESPCNDiMTS* CPINICWS ON ACCEPTING SLOW LEARNERS INTO EACH OP THE SEVENTEEN 
PROPOSED COURSES. 
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in this shop be structured to acconnnodate any slow learners without adverse 
affecting the over-all instruction? ” 




Q - Median 

I - Median falls between two. 



Q.ueation 5 



JOBS RELATSD TO EACH OP THE SSraTEEW CODRSES THAT, IN THE QPINICN OP THE 
RESPGNHE31TS, COULD BE PERFORMED BY THE SL(V LEARNER. 

ADTO BODf REPAIR 

Arc Welder (3)*, Combination Welder (2), Auto Body Repairer (2), Sander (2), 
Taper (l), Disassembler (l), Auto Upholsterer (2), Painter-Helper (l), Spray 
Painter (l), Auto Accessory Installer (l), Glass Installer (l), Auto Mechanic 
(l), Sheet Metal Worker (l), Painter-Cons tract! on and Maintenance (l). 

AUTO MECHANICS 

CombinatiOTi Welder (5), Arc Welder (3)* ^bito Body Repairer (2), Service 
Station Serviceman (2), Stock Clerk (l), Assembly Packer (l), Automotive Equip- 
ment Operator (l), Heli)er in stock or parts (l), Auto Electrician (l), Auto 
Mechanic's Helper (l), Auto Washer (l), Lubrication Man (l), Tire Retreading 
and Repair (l). 

BUILDINQ CCWSTRUCTIOf 

Painter-Construction and Maintenance (3), Carpenter (l), Bricklayer, Mason, 
and Tilesetter (l), Pfidnter (l), Sander (l), Roufiji Carpaiter (2), Helper (l). 
Tender (l). Woodworking Machine Operator (l). Furniture Assembler or Repair- 
man (l), Bench Carpenter, including Assembly (l). Jobs in manufacturing of 
mobile homes (l). 

COamPLOGY 

Sales Clerk, in order to obtain instruction in "personality development 
and grooming,” (l). Barber (l). Manicurist (l), Shampooer (l). Facial Operator 

( 1 ). 

?IT.V!gPRTCIAN (GmRAL) 

Electrician (l). Trouble Shooter-Refrigerator, Radio, Television (l). Ware- 
housing (1), Stock Clerk (l). Motor Rewinder (l). Meter Repairman (l). Electrical 
Assembler (l). Electrical Appliance Serviceman (l). Radio or Television Repair- 
man-Helper (l). 

FARM MACHINERY S/JiES AND SBR\nCE 

Arc Welder (2), Combination Tnider (2), Sheet Metal Worker and Layout (l). 
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Plumber and Pipefitter (l), Mechanic-Maintenance and Service Industry (l), 
Electrician (l)# 

hbalth assistant 

Olerk-lypist, Secretary and Receptionist (l), Burses' Aid (l). Physician's 
Attendant (l). Laboratory Helper (l). Steriliser (l). Record Keeper-Other than 
bookkeeping (l), Dental Assistant (l), Attendant-Physical or Occupational 

Therapist (l)* 

T.ANDSCAPINfl AND HORTICULTURE 

Farm Hand-General (l), Hursery Worker (l), Laborer-Greenhouse (l). Flower 
Grower or Transplanter (l). Laborer-Landscape fr). Bagger and Burlap Man (l). 
Nursery Order Filler (l), Greenskeeper (l). 

machine tool OPERATCR 

Automotive Equipment Operator (l), V/arehousing (l), Assembly Packer (l), 
Shipping Worker and Clerk (l), Mechanic-Maintenance and Service Industry (l), 
Machinist (l), Cylinder Pressman (l). Tool Sharpener (l), Burner (l), Machine 
Cleaner (l), Grinder and Polisher (l), Maintaianoe Mechanic Helper (1). 

MACHIHIST 

Arc 'Welder (l), Medianic41aintenance and Service Industry (l). Cylinder 
Pressman (l). Machine Tool Operator (3). Floor and Bench Assembler (l). 

manufacturing and materials ccwtrol 

Warehousing (l), Assembly Packers (l) 

markhping technician 

Uarehousinm (<f)#. Shipping Worker and Clerk (2), Stock Clerk ( 2 ), S^es 
Clerk (2), Dry Cleaning Establishment Worker (l). Waitress and Waiter (1), 
Cashier, Teller and Checker (l), Butcher (l), Hairdresser (l), Groce^ Clerk 
(2), Cashier (l). Wrapper (l), Demonstrator (l), Marker (l). Tagger (1), 

Delivery Clerk (l)* 

PLUMBING. PTgATTNG. PIPEP T>P>PTHC AND SHEEP METAL 

Sheet Metal Worker and Layout (l), Plumber and Pipefitter (l), Salesn^, 
General (l). Helper (l). Tube Installer in air conditioning and refrigeration 

( 1 ). 
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PRACTICAL inmSING 



Nurses* Aid (^)* Companion (l)» Child Care Attendant (l)i Vard Attendant 
(l), Dietary Aid (l). 

PRINTING 

Qylinder Pressman (l)» Pressman (l)» Bookbinder (l)» Collator (l)» Proof 
Reader (l), Book Sewing Machine Operator (l), Compositor for Job Printing (l), 
possibly Linotype Operator (l)» Advertising-Copy and Layout (l)» Folding and 
Paper Cutting Machine (l). 

TEXTILE FABRICATION AND DESIGN 

Sev/ing Machine Operator (l), Seamstress and Dressmaker (l), Buttonhole 
Maker (l), Apron Maker (l), Alteration Hand (l), Patcher-Mender in Laundry (l), 
Hemmer (l). 

mPING 

Arc Welder (2), Combination Welder (2), Mechanic-Maintenance and Service 
Industry (2), Sheet Metal V/orker and Layout (l). Auto Body Repairer (l), Plumber 
and Pipefitter (l), Spot Welder (l), Torch Welder (l), Butt Welder (l), Solderer 
(1), Production Line Solderer (l), Production Line Welder (l), Flame Cutter (l), 
Brazer (!)• 



* The number in parenthesis indicates the number of respondents naming the 
occupation. 

# The underline means that one half or more of the respondents named this 
occupation. 
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C^ueation 6 

mMBER OP SLOW LELUIHERS WHO, IN THK CPINICW CP THE RESPCHDENTS , COULD 
BE TAUGHT IN EACH OF THE SEVENT5IEN COURSES EXAMINED. 
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Questions 7 and 8 



SUGGESTED 1.3. RAHGE AMD AVERAGE ABILOT FCE EACH OF THE SEfEIITBEN COURSES 
REVIEWED AS DIDICATED BX GROUP I'lEDIAKS CF THE RESPfflDBSTS. 



Auto Body Repair 
Auto Mechanics 
Building Construction 
Cosmetology 
Electrician (General) 

?arm Machinery Sales and Service 
Health Assistant 
Landscaping and Horticulture 
Machine Tool Operator 
Machinist 

Manufacturing and Materials Control 
Marketing Technology 

Plumbing, Heating, Pipefitting and 
Sheet Metal 

Practical Nursing 

Printing 

Textile Fabrication and Design 
'■/elding 




V - Group median - Average ability required. 

I I - Range established by low and high group medians. 



General Question 1 



JOBS - PRCM THE "LIST CP OCCUPATIONAL TITLES" - THAT ONE OR MORE OP THE 
RESPONDENTS BELIEVED TO BE WQRTHT CP CONSIDERATION FOR THE SLOW LEARNER BUT 
NOP PROVIDED FOR BY ANY OP THE SEVENTEEN COURSES REVIEWED. 

nnnlc and Helper (6)«# V/aitreee an d Waiter (4) 

Sales Clerk (9) Stock Clerk (2) 

Painter-Construction and Maintenance (2) 

Holder (l) 



♦ The number in parenthesis indicates the numoer of respondents naming the 
occupation. 

# The underline means that one-half or more of the respondents named this 
occupation. 



General Question 2 

JOBS - PROM THE "SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OP OCCUPATIONS" - THAT ONE OR MCRB 
CP THE RESPONDENTS BELIEVED TO BE WORTHY OP CCNSIDERATICN POR THE SLOW LEARNER 
BUT NOP PROVIDED POR BY ANY CP THE SEVENTEEN COURSES REVIEWED. 



Warehousing (4)^»# 

Assembly Packer (4) 

Sewing Machine Operator (3) 

Diy Cleaning Establishment Worker (3) 
Painter (3) 

Nurses* Aid (2) 

Butcher (2) 

Baker (2) 

Seamstress (2) 

Barber (2) 



Shipping Worker and Clerk (l) 

Automotive Equipment Operator (l) 

Mechanic-Maintenance and Service 
Industry (l) 

Hairdresser (l) 

Office Machine Operator (l) 
Mechanical Equipment Processing (l) 



* The number in parenthesis indicates the number of respondents naming the 
occupation. 

# The underline means that one-half or more of the respondents named this 
occupation. 



APPENDIX L 



CRITERIA RATING SCALE 



A Model Vocational Education Program for the Slow Learner Should: 

1, xUlow for the development of a healthy self-concept 
throxigh recognition of and participation in useful 
work* 



2« Provide experiences which allow for the development 
of respect for all levels of occupational skill* 



3* Provide sufficient work activities so every child 
can function at his level of ability* 



/f. Provide each student with sufficient training to 
allow for the development of employable skills , 






5# Develop an ima^e of (juality education regardless of 
the work skill level being taught* 

6. Be developed with full consideration for benefits 
to the child and to sociely* 

7# Avoid groupings that tend to mark the child as a 
slow learner* 





8* Be diverse enou^ to provide for the varied needs 
of the students enrolled* 




9* Provide for curricular experiences which allow for 
vertical and horizontal mobility* 

10* Attain standards of achievement commensurate with 
the realistic requirements of the occupation or 
vocation selected by the student* 

11. Be well coordinated with the sending school. 



] 
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12. Offer educational opportunities for every child 
in this group regardless of intelligence level, 
provided the child shows evidence of a willing- 
ness to profit from the school's efforts* 



13« Conduct an educational program that is both 
inspirational and motivational for the 
students enrolled* 



l4« Develop social competencies by co-mingling slow 
learners with students of all abilities to the 
greatest extent possible* 



15 . Provide experiences which build respect to the 
value and dignity of work, regardless of whether 
it is white collar or blue collar work. 



16 , Provide an opportunity for exploration in several 
occupational groups* 



17 . JIaintain its practicality by keeping abreast of 
industrial innovations and trends and insxiring 
that these will be reflected in the curriculum 
whenever and wherever possible* 



18. Provide vocational learning experiences for both 
boys and girls* 

19. Consider staff competencies and interests in 
relationship t*- the general objectives of the 
overall program* 



20. Provide an educational climate that is conducive 
to academic and vocational achievement* 

21. Develop an appreciation of good workmanship and 
good design* 

22. Develop the habit of orderly procedure in the 
performance of any task. 
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23. Develop the habit of self-discipline which 
requires one to do a thing when it should 
be done, whether it is a pleasant task or 
not* 



24. Create a spirit of cooperation among its 
members in order to insure harmonious 
working relationships as well as the 
successful completion of group projects* 



23. Develop desirable attitudes aud practices 
with respect to health and safetj* 



26. Provide experiences whiidi allow for the 
developn«^t of skillful manipulation of 
toda, equipment and materials* 




27* Provide experiences which familarize the 
student with nomenclature essential to 
success in his chosen occupation. 



28# Phmilarise the student %#ith the cnstomaxx 
procedures «*d woric methods emplflorad bgr 
indnstqr and Igr vorioers in the rariona 
trades* 




29* Emphasize the importance of accuracgr, neat- 
ness, and speed in the performance of trade 
operations* 

30* Provide guidance in obtaining emploorment 
and in evaluating factors necessary for 
holding a job* 
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FEEGRAL PROJECT #66-1223 
Franklin County Board of School Directors 
Cbaobersburg^ Pennsylvania 

August 2 ^, 1966 



Dear 



In connection with Federal Project #66-1223, ve are aski n g the 
members of the Professional Advisory Committee of the Fra^d.ln County Area 
Vocational-Technical School to assist In determining the criteria for a model 
vocational education program for the slow learner. 

A suggested list of criteria Is enclosed. 

This list has been prepared In order to obtain your reaction 
to each of the criteria. We ask that you Indicate your degree of acceptance 
by placing a check mark In the box as follows: 

1. Strongly agree with the statement. 

2. Agree 

3. Ko comment (I neither agree nor disagree). 

4. Disagree with the statement. 

3* Strongly disagree. 

Space has been provided between each statement for you to 
write any comment or condition that you mlgiht have. 

Also, please write additional criteria that you would like to 
suggest on the back of the questionnaire. We especially encourage your 
suggestions. 

Your cooperation. In returning this at the earliest possible 
moment will be appreciated. 



Cordially yours, 

/s/ Richard L. KltzmlUer 

Richard L. KltzmlUer 
Assistant County Superintendent 



o 
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APPEHDIXM 



REPOBT 

coHFSBarcE OP cdrsni/FAiiTS 
])ec«Bber 14-13 » 1966 



1». X966 

JL eonfermce with consultants concerning a wocational education curriculun 
for the slow learner was held on hecenber 14 and 13» 1966» at the Crarel Lodge 
in ChMbershnxgt PenmglTMiia* 



Ibose consttltaats present for the first nesting on htciber 14 weres 

lOL JOB L. CflfBOBI, Principal of the Chrrolltcn Sehodlt Baltinoret 
Itaiyland* 

It. POtlLI G. MoGJUr, Professor of Secondary Iducationt PanngylTsnia 
State Ifaiwersilgrt State College » PsnnoflT«iia. 

JOB M» BtaOJflSt Sirsctor of Tocational ttncation^ Penn Hills 
School Ustriotf Pittshnrgh* PenneylT«iia. 

JOB V. SPdHLt Hireciort Tocational-fsohnioal Sdioo!* First 
Histrictt Vsstchester Connigrt law York. 



Ml. 



Also present wars Ml. UOHAB L. KIT 2 MILLB 9 director of the projeeti B. 
MICBBL A. ClATiULLA and MIS. MA J0BS» research assistantsi MIS. GAUl TOfAtf* 
recorder; end MIS. BORIS KABGLI 9 secretaxy. Ml. SIKFHB SMOUlf tedmioal Un- 
cation Speoialistt Bspartnent of Piiblic Ustruction* Harrishurg* PenneylTaniat 
was not present at this first nesting. 

The purpose of this nesting was to obtain ideas fron specialists in plan- 
ning a progTM for slow learners in the Tocational-tedmical sohod. 

Ml. EIT9MILLB distributed a booklet especially oonpiled for this conference, 
and explained sons of the naterial in it. 

The conferees were imrited to contribute sons general infomation based on 
their oim eiqperiences. 

Ml. UCKUns gawe sons facts about Penn Hills School Bistrict. First, he 
1^14 that his sohool district leans toward an aoadenic curriculun for slow lear- 
ners, that it believes in a good, gsneral education, and that it sezres any diild 
who does not intend to enter cdlege. Then, he expldned that his progran for 
slow learners prorides for a half day of classroon instruction and a half day of 
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vocational •technical trcdning* And finally • since students like to identify with 
their home hi£^ schools » he suggested that hi£^ sdiools and vocational*technical 
schools be built together* He stressed as well the importance of service occu- 
pations fcr slow learners* 

MR* COTHOBN said that School 183t the Carrollton School, is a two-yeai school* 
It receives its pupils after th^ have been screened from all the other voca- 
tional schools in Baltimore* Students who must attend lower rated schools may 
rebel and show a sense of inferiori-ty* Regardless of ifhat the school can do, 
the student's rejection of it prevents him from benefitting* 

MR* STAHL said that his school is set up mainly for the eleventh and twelfth 
grades althou^^ some students in lower ^jrades cure admitted if they are conside- 
ring quitting school and are old enough to do so* Students are permitted to 
change courses if th^ wish* Th^ attend hig^ sdiool half of the time and the 
vocational-technical school the other half* 

At this point, MR* KITSULLHf presented an overview of the project to date 
indudings 

- The nature of the problem to be explored* 

- The objectives* 

- A definition of the slow learner* 

- The background and need* 

- Status of pupils with I*Q* *s of 90 or less in Pennsylvania area voca- 

tional-technical schools* 

- Status of plans for an area vocational-technical school in Franklin 

Coun^* 

- Philosophy of the Franklin County Area Vocational-Technical School* 

- The Occupational Survey and resultant courses approved* 

- A report on a conference of Franklin Coun'fy area guidance counselors 

including their understanding of the approved courses and the 
attendant opportunities for the slow learner* 

- A reexamination of the Franklin County Occupational Survey in conjunc- 

tion with facts presented by the i 960 census and the Pennsylvania 
Department of Internal Affairs* 

- Jobs slow learners can do as revealed by a conference of occupational 

counselors* 

- Jobs slow learners can do as revealed by an exercise with the new Dic- 

tionary of Occupational Titles numbers using guidance counselors, 
occupational counselors, the director of -^e Franklin County Area 
Vocational -Technical School, and the schools' chief administrators* 

- An examination of the approved courses ly the same group to determine 

the potential of the school for serving the slow learner* 

- The criteria developed for a model vocational education program for the 

slow learner in a vocational -technical school as developed by this 
project, using the members of the Franklin County Area Vocational- 
Technical School Professional Advisory Committee* 
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At this point f the group considered the criteria set up for vocational 
education for the slov learner in the vocational-technical school and explored 
vi^s in which the program can he designed to provide for the requirenents of 

the criteria* 

The first criterion concerned developi n g a healthr self-concept throuffe 

Mid participation in useful work* The student should be offered 
mfmj opportunities to engage in productive work. He should have a chance to 
in activities in which he can be successful. He must also be nade to 
realize his limitations and achieve success regardless of abilitar* He should 
be able to evaluate himself* In order to be able to accomplish these objec- 
tives, he must be offered the right courses at his level of ability. 

The second criterion concerned providin g aTperiences allowinir for develpp- 

Af raaaect for all levels of occupation*! The third involved 

nravidine wqHc activities for all ch ildren at all levels. Oie conferee thought 
these two could be considered as one since they concern occupational experiences 
for all levels of ability. But, M. McCABBT felt they are different becanse 
the second criterifsi allows for respect of work without necessary participation 
while the third criterion states that a variety of work should be offered to 
the students of all levels. If a child can respect himself in the work he is 
doing, he will have respect for other types of work at other levels. Work in 
the home high sdiool must be functional for all levels. 

The fourth criterion centered upon the following problems ea<^ studwt 
.11 ^1 d truintfig to develop employable skUl. MR. STAHL thought 

the training should be broad enou^ that the student can find work in several 
areas. If training is limited, students may not be able to find emidoynent in 
the one th^ nay be trained to do. Perhaps tr aining in cluster areas 

(several smaller related courses under one title) would provide ample training 
for students. MR. HBOLITIS suggested exploratory courses for students. ME. 
STAHL thought these exploratory courses should teach specific skills as a first 
course in a unit shop. MR. COTHCHH said students in junior high school usually 
do not have enough shop or work experiences to enable them to decide what cour- 
ses they would like to take in later grades. Courses should be up-to-date and 
related to industry. Students should be given an idea of what work is like in 

industry. 

Criterion five states that ftf education should be. 



developed retard lesa of the level of the work skil l being taugfat* All students 
deserve the best education thst can be given* MR* COTHORN said the school should 
set the standard and the student should txy to work up to the standard* The stu- 
dent should be able to feel that he is in a quality program. According to DR. 
McGARBT, a quality program is one which has an appropriate place for every student 
enrolled and in which every student is doing his best at any given moment. All 
possible opportunities must be offered and students should do their best on their 

own levels. 

This criterion is necessary in the hone hi£^ school also. Here teachers are 
the key point. They must offer courses on different levels to the different abi- 
lity levels of students instead of "watering down" high-level courses for lower 
ability levels. There should be the ssme concern for vocational students as there 
is for academic students. 

Criterion six states that the slow pygma should be developed with 

full consideration for benefits to the child and t o society. All agreed. 

Criterion seven states that aroupinas should be avoided which tend to miA 
- MIA AH a alow learner . All agreed. MR. STAHL felt that we should do every- 
thing we could to avoid marking these children* MR* COCHOBH expressed that the 
hone school could do much by the attitude they engender and by proper assimilation 
of these children into a functional program* MR* RBCKLITIS volunteered that the 
part-time work experience progr«i could be used as a device to provide occupational 
training without narking these children, m* MoGARBf observed that parents 9 tea- 
diersf and guidance counselors have made it appear that some differences mean 
inferiority. Ho steps should be taken to hide the fact that sosie students 

are different. Everyone should be made to regard slow learning students as dif- 
ferent rather than inferior. The more students understand about their school and 
what it is trying to do, the more understanding they will show to each other. 

Criterion eight states that a program should be diverse enou^ to provide 
£^p^^^g^^jgris^jis6dg__2f_j[tu^^nt8_enr^led* All agreed that this is an important 
criterion* Many suggestions were advanced for building diversity into a program 

considerable discussion ensued* 

MR.^ RECKLITIS felt that a good way to obtain this diversity would be to make 
use of work experience programs. The group, however, cautioned that ty so doing, 
we do not permit the slow learner's education to be left to the community* Such 
a program should be a cooperative, part-time program. Something must be done for 



o 
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him in tile school. Never should the school use a work training program as a 
wv to get rid of the student. DR. McGiRK suggested that some part of the 
work experience should be provided early in the program. A second, or termi- 
nal, on- job experience was also suggested. 

Providing courses consisting of job families or clusters was suggested 
as another way to provide greater course offerings suited to the slow learner. 
MB. STAHL suggested that we throw out I.Q. and give the b<v or girl an oppor- 
tunitj to tiy out training in the skillse 

Breaking long courses into several subjects of duration of cne-half year 
or less was suggested as a device for building diversity and flexibility into 
the vocational school, ftr use of shorter subject areas, the school could de- 
velop a greater varie-^ of courses or instructional tracts. 

In criterion nine, it was suggested that provision be made for vertlpal 
■obllltr. This criterion was endorsed. It was eiqiressed that 
aaiv of the steps taken to provide diversity of program would make vertical 
and horizontal mobility more possible, especially if many short subjects can 
be introduced to replace the practice of subjects of one-year duration. 

It was f-i*- that a child should bo able to move both vertically and 
horizontally in a program in accordance witii his interests and ability. Cau- 
tion was made that we do not decide for the child what he can or can not do. 

Because the hour was drawing late, the practice of discussing criterU in 
order was discontinued. The consultants were encouraged to examine the remain' 
der of the criteria and bring iqt appropriate points for discussion. 

MB. STAHL singled out criterion eleven - be well coordinated with. th e 
gMidto&. 8 ^o^. This element had been suggested earlier as a way to obtain 
£^ 6 &‘t 6 F opportunitt 68 fop th 6 slow l0flpn6Pg 

MR, COTHORH underlined nunber thirteen - that the educational program be 
inauirati «»d motivational e This is really necessary e 

MRo RECKLITIS drew attention to criterion nineteen - cpns^^ey staff cg i - 
nptanciea and interests in relation t o the general ob.lectives of the progra m 

DRe McCARBr endorsed number fourteen - develop social canpetencief . 

alow learners with student s of all abilities to the greatest ., ^- 
tent possible. The group concurred. You have to watch this one when getting 
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the faculties of the sending schools and the vocational-technical school together 
in terms of the total impact on children« 

During the course of this session, pertinent discussion evolved around se- 
veral related facets of the program. Notes' on some of these discussions follow: 

Guidance 

Guidance counselors generally are weak in knowledge of occupations. The 
Fennel vania State Universily, in cooperation with the Department of Public 
Instruction, is offering five groups of thirty counselors each a five-week 
course designed to provide counselors with more information in this area. 

Counselors would profit ty a few weeks each summer in business and industry. 

Counselors should be in constant contact with employment counselors. 

Titles such as **Vocational Guidance Counselors" should be avoided for high 
school guidance counselors. 

Coordiw<^ti«fi of Vocational-Technical School with th e Home Hiah School 

It was emihasized that proper coordination is essential to the solution of 
our problem. The home high school facully and the vocational— technical facully 
should regard themselves as one with a single objective - the full education of 
all children. 

Devices suggested to promote the desired coordination include: 

Qnployment of part of the vocational-technical school staff one year 
in advance of opening to develop a curriculum in cooperation with the 
home school faculties. 

Selected numbers of the hone school facully to meet regularly with 
the vocational- technical school faculty. 

Frequent meetings of both faculties. 

Complete coordination of guidance activities. 

Total faculty (vocational-technical and home high schools) work to 
identify general concepts that they want to develop such as - What 
do we mean quali^ production? - Good human relations on the job.- 
A day*s work for a day's wage. - Democracy, etc. 

A good administrator to pull these factors together. 

Home high school facul^ members should have the opportunity to visit 
the vocational-technical school in operation. 



Placement 



Someone should :>n the vocational-technical school faculty to work with 
business and industry in order to assist the students with a smooth transition 
from school to a job and in order to guide th9 ^.chool and the pupil into the 
training that the business or industry wants. 

Exploratory Experience i n the World of Work 

The group craiourred that the one period per week junior hi^ school explo- 
ratory course does not provide the experiences necessary for the child. Sug- 
gestions such as cooperative work progrsns; more intensive, first-course -^pe 
of instruction in ninth and tenth gradesi short subjects! and ccnstant, clcser 
ccntact with business and industry were advanced as ways t9 provide the child 
witii a better variely of experiences. 

The first session adjourned at 9*15 
December 15. 1966 

The second dpy of the conference of consultants began at 9*00 A.M., Decem- 
ber 15, 1966, aw the Tray-el Lodge in ChaJubersburg, Pennaylvania. ^ 

Consultants present were MR. JOHN L. COTHCRH, DR. DONALD G. McGARBT, MR. 

JOHN RBCKLITIS, MR. JOHN W. STAHL, and MR. STEPHEN SWCRHff. Also prer«. t . ere 
MR. RICHARD L. KITMILLBR, director of the pwject, DR. MICHAEL A. CIAYARELLA 
and MRS. EMMA JONES, research assistants, and MRS. DORIS NAUGLE, secretary for 

the project. 

The greater part of this meeting was directed toward obtaining solutions 
for numerous obstacles to the operation of a vocational -technical program for 
slow learners in conjunction with an area vocational -technical school. 

Tma ffft ft? the Area Vocational -Te chnical Scho^ 

The first obstacle concerned the relationship of the slow learner to a 
quality image for the school. Some vocational-technical schools seen to feel 
that the slow learner will detract from the quality of the school and the image 
it wishes to present. Others want to keep the slow learner out of the school 
until a reputation for quality is established by the school. The group was asked 

to react. 



MR, RECKLITIS felt that an occupational services curriculum should be built 
within the vocational-technical school in which a slow learner could be success- 
ful, Two examples given were gas station attendant and waitress. Pupils could 
select an area of their choice. He said the school should be built to provide 
training for young people going into the world of work. 

Pear of becoming a dumping ground for home hi^ schools is very real to 
vocational-technical schools, MR, STAHL felt that the reason for this is the 
discipline problem created by the underachievers rather than the presence of the 
slow learner in the school. The underachiever is always in trouble somewhere. 

He is the one the vocational- technical people are concerned about. 

Students wanting to go into the vocational-technical school should be care- 
fully screened, Everyone who fails in the home hig^ school should not automati- 
cally become a csmdidate for the vocational-technical school. Too many problem 
children in a vocational-technical school %rill cause trouble. Other studentSy 
including the slow leamery will not want to be associated with such a school. 

There are plenty of jobs for these youngsters, according to MR, SWGREN, 

The problem is getting them in the ri^t tract. Motivation in the shop is very 
important, 

DR, McGARHf said two concepts were necessary in order for a vocational -tech- 
nical school to have a good image. First, the school has a good image only if 
it serves ^ children. The faculties of both the home high school and the 
vocational-technical school must feel this way. Second, there must be developed 
a point of view on the part of the faculties of both schools that they are part 
of the same system working together for the benefit of all students. In order 
to project the concept of quality education, teachers must come to realize that 
all students are equally important. Teachers will have to experience many of 
the thought processes brouj^t out in this conference. Quality exists when a: 
child is doing his best in a job) he will most likely succeed. All teachers must 
feel that their job is to provide quality education in their domain for all kinds 
of students. There should be no escape hatch or dumping ground anywhere used to 
get rid of probl^ children, 

MR, RECKLITIS added that all teachers should get together to discuss pro- 
blems and find out exactly what each school is doing. Teachers have different 
reactions to different students. If all children are to get a quality education, 
the teachers will have to work together to provide it. 
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Qaota arst€« 

Tha next postibla obstacle was the use of the quota agratSB In adnittinir 
students to the Tocational-te<Anical s(dio 6 l« Where facilities are linitedf sons 
students wUl be denied entrance. HR. KMOLLER su«gested that too often 
bridhter chUdren seen to get Into occupational courses rather Ihsn those chil- 
dren for uhon these courses are intended. MR. SWGBBf said that this problen 
would disappear if adequate facilities, equipnent, and ffiidance were prorided. 

Sons tines screening out slower studAts is the path of least resistance 
for the principal who is scheduling these stud^ts. Also, those people who are 
dftlu g the screening aaiqr tines do not know the conplete occupational offerings 
of the Tocational-tedmical sdioca. Guidance counselors need a better under- 
standing of the occupational world. They should hare work experience, wider 
baokgronida, md be under less pressure to "get Jotangr into college. " Conn-, 
selors shfwl ^ know exactly what the Tocationel-tedinical progrws are offering 
in order to counsel students properly. They nust work with teachers and peoj^e 
outside the sdiodl in order to know idiat types of prograns axe needed in the 

sdhodl. 

nu GIATAHBLLi also reported that he had his graduate students aake a sur- 
rey of tine spent by guid»ce coiaiaelors witii cdlege-bound and non-cdllegs- 

students. This surrey was repeated ser« tines in a three-year period. 
The results eadi tine were approxinately the snes The counselors spent 65^ 
of ^eir with college-boond students and 35 ^ with “Uie rest of the students. 
Theyt thus, derote more tine to the enaller nsnber of students. 

Another obstacle concerned tbm staff. Can rocational-tedinical instruc- 
tors be hired who possess the phUosopby and eynpathetic understanding to work 
nith ^ pupils? Too often instructors are too acadenically oriented and want 
to derelop rery hi^ perfomanee standards. They are therefore inclined to 
label the slow learner as one who cannot do the work. 

MR. COfHOBR thought ‘tiiis type of instructor should be kept strictly on 
tl.e tedmical lerel because this is often the way he has been tau|^t and often 
the way he teaches his pupils. 

PB. McCARET said teadiers should be concemed more wiiii what the subject 
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does for the diild rather than what the child does for the subject. The basic 
business of vocational-tedmical instruction is building people. The staff 
should be able to decide what the diild needs and give hia that. 

MR. REGXLITIS observed that often peo^e can do only one job, but they do 
it well. The eraTtwa coning in to teach will know that a person can make a 
living doing only one thing. He will recoffiize that the pupil will not need to 
know liie whole subject. Staff nenbers should know their subject well. They 
should also like children. 

to MR. StfOBBI, a teacher trm industry often has trouble in naking 
the transition fron industry to the dassroon and the administrator does not help 

fhe adninistrator frequently fails to set up either an in-servioe orienta- 
tion program or a training program. He makes very little effort to try to bring 
the eraftsman-teadier into focus with the problems he will face daily. An effort 
must be made to make the teadier from industry feel as if he belongs to the aystem. 

MR. STAHIr cited the salary proUem that occurs when a craftsman is brou^t 
from industry to teach. He is reimbursed at the same rate he made in industry. 
This salary is often more thmi the regular teacher eamsi this situation invari- 
ably causes rivalry. 

When a — is brought into the school from industry , he needs some college 
traininc to oMblo hi. to UaA. thi. ttaialiw ohoold be of tto larpo that idll 
help hi. iMediatelj. Btocatlon coupeeo too often do not fit this pattexn. 

a craftaMt, own with training, cannot handle a alow learner. 

Be ainplr doea not hare the neoeaaaigr attitude to deal with that type of atodant. 
The craftMan »d»o can teaoh alow leamera ia the ijrpe that nat be found. 

IB. CIATdHBUil aaid tiiat the aohobl ahould newer hire aoneone bjr waxeJj 
at hia credantiala. Blow the peraon before hiring hln. Blow if he can 
diildren. The Igpe of ataff hired wUl detemine Ihe philowqtar of the 

school. 




The attitude of the hone adiool faoultgr waa the next bbataole eonaidered. 
The hoM aohool facully oftan looka upon the rocatiaial-teoliiieal achool aa a 
pi.,,, to unload pupil prdblau for part of the dagr. ^ 

in the Tocattonal-teohnical eduxd, he will often hare troublo whoi he retuma 
to the home high school for his academic subjects. 
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igain, JB. MoOARBT eaphasised that the adminiatratora and facultgr of both 
achoola mat derelop attitudea concerning the education of all atudenta. 

Both mat participate in planning the progrm of the Tocational-technical 
adiool. Sonehoe, they mat participate in the ame thought proceaaea which 

lead to a ainilar philoaophor* 

HR* 9T1HL told of aeetiiigo hia aohool achedulea in order to rene^sr thia 
aituation. They hare an anniial neetinj ’^bh principala and guidance counaelora 
of the hom adio<aa In order to «o orer all problem and program, (hice a 
■enth all principala neat. Chief aehobl officera alao met once a month in 
addition to an annual meting held to diacuaa the rocational-teohnical adiodl 

program. 

^j mm needa to be apent with faculty and admlniatration of the aix 
adioola in the Franklin County area between now and the day the rocational- 
tedmical adiool ^ ^ ^ problem of better education for 

all atudenta. They muat reriew diat ia being done and what more can be done. 
They moat be totally inTidTed or the progrm will not aueceed. 

The next dbatade diacnaaed waa aereening and ^lidanoe. It ia aaid that 
guidance comaelora would rather work with the cdHege-bound thm other atu- 
denta; that many alow leamera are aereened out becauae of limited oppartuni- 
tiea in the rocational-tedmical adiool. 

The group felt that entrance requirmenta diould be baaed on the type of 
courae rather than mere entrance to the aohool itaelf. Prerequiaitea are ne- 
ceaaary for aom conraea. 

k flexible achedule with many poeaible conraea ia an aba<Aute neoeaaity. 

If courses sr. tooksn Into nsiv ■•wrt snbJ*cts, stodsnts osn sslsct idist thijr 
will be .ble to do in tbs field of their interest. MB. UtaiULB said tiiat 
tills technlqw. exietln. courses ewfld be e » | ie n d e d to Inelude wtxj nor. 
courses. Ifr anooura«iii« horiscntsl as well as Ywtloal aossnsnt in the pro- 
gran, a nultitude of offerings can be nads arailabls to the student. 

m. BBCKUns andoned short-tein caorsss so that atudmts could trr .ore 
than one subject untU thi» find out whsrs tiiear bslcii.. Ibn be allowed 

to explore. 
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OR. MoOARET proposed an ungraded prograa efaich vould enable students to norre 
along at their own rate of speed. »Tuis,** he added, "could be an ultlwite goal 
for the school*" 



ttioeledge of the Sloe Learner 

mother possible obstacle is lack of professional knowledge of ezactlj who 
the alow learner is and what he can do. Often a teacher will pass this child 
Qff as vho can*t learn. Because he is not Motivated or not respo ndin g to 
acadenic requirenenta, he mqt beoone a dropout. 

The alow learner should not be taufliht "watered-down” subjects that were 
originallj deaiiped for another type of student. The sis^ject-area teadier nuat 
face this fact and develop naterial that the student requires. 

Effect of Slow Leamera on qaaa 

The next obstacle concerns a fear on the part of naigr people that the pre- 
aenoe of slow learners in a dasa will deprive the other diildren of quality 
edncatioi. It is claiaed that nany instructors will pemit slow learners to 
alow down the entire dasa. 

Che answer to this is to forn analler groups within the nain group or dasa. 
This is done in eleMntaxy achodt but hi^ schod and vocational adiod teachers 
do not seen to know how to do it. Chilldren learn in spnrto. If the class is 
put into groves, these groups can work at their own levds, according to MR. 

SVCBBT. 



ttrsduation Hecuirenenta 

Graduation requirenenta cm be an obstade for toe dow learner. Too often 
these requirenenta are estadiahed with toe cdlegs-bonnd student in nind. Tea- 
diers tend to approadi instruction of dl dasses with this orientation and ex- 
pectancy. 

Teachers nuat be reoriented regarding dassroon instruction. Since dl 
children axe not cdlege-bomd, they should not be expected to confoxn to cd- 
lege-bound requirenenta. The students should be taught according to their 
needs. 



Couraea not Suitable fgr thy Sly 

ilthourfi area vocatiaial.technieal achoola In Pennajrlvmia are reanired to 
provide occupational oouraea aa well aa vocational and technical couraea, nangr 
Tocatioial-technioal adioola do not relate theae couraea to the alow learner. 

Qie vocational-technical achodl director, after atudjring the definition of the 
alow learner uaed in thia project, aaid that it ia doubtful if the alow learner 

be acconmodated in any of the ahopa In hia acbool without adveraely af- 
feoting «»e over-all Inatruction. Couraea auoh aa into Body Bepair, Welding, 
and r— accoBBodate only two or three alow leamera, according 

to this directoTe 

The group agreed that thia type of director ahould not he hired to run a 
vocational-tsdmical achool. Thia ia the wrong attitude, ill diildren are 
entitled to a good education, igain, a alow learner ahould he able to wo* 
at he can do, and euch couraea ahould he offered. 

It waa hrou^t out tiiat alow leamera ni^t feel Inferior if they are put 
In a courae coneidered beneath average atudanta. Here, reapect for uaefhl wo* 
ia very Inportant and ahould actually begin in the firat grade, inyone who ia 

hia Job ia entitled to aa nu* reapect aa anyone elae, regardleaa of 
whether or not he ia a alow learner. Hhe fact that acne couraea are not aa 
technical as others should not make a difference. 

ME. gT «p7 |f nr^-™ emphasized the importance of guidance and choice as oppo- 
sed to course ass i g n m e nt. 

After these obstacles were discussed, MR. KTPamLER posed another ques- 
tioni Would it be better to hire specialists from industiy to teach in the 
vocational-technical school or onplcflr regular, college-trained teachers, using 
temporaiy specialists ftom industiy when needed? 

Some of the group thought that teadiers directly f*tjm industiy would be 
best for teaching the skilled trades. Thqy know what industiy expects and can 
teach accordingly. A teacher who has not been in a craft will not know the 
needs of the craft. For broader trade areas, this point is not as important. 
Some craftsmen are closer to the pupil than an academically oriented instruc- 
tor. His language must be on a par with that of the students. 

College courses must be more suited to fitting people quickly from industiy 
into the classroom. There must be some means for the craftsman to keep abreast 
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in fidd* Usually the need for this type of course is not even recognized* 
One unfortunate thing is tying salaxy to the credits earned* The teacher will 
take the credits he needs to increase his salary before he takes work to keep 
current* 

A floating staff member to relieve teachers to take workshops was suggested* 

MR* KITZHILLER then asked the conferees for their priorities in establishing 
a voca '^1 o**<*^^ program to accommodate the slow learner* He gave three 

examides* 



(1) Selecting a good quality staff that can woric with slow learners 
is important* 

(2) Facilities should be rea^y as soon as there is de m a nd for them* 

(5) A flexible program, which includes more and shorter subject areas, 
should be built within the school with an eventual view to ma k in g 
something like a non-graded school system* 

NR. STAHL then listed certain requirements* 

(1) The program should not be directed only to the slow learners, but 
also to all students not academically oriented, to those not in- 
terested in a skilled craft, and possibly even to those who are 
not interested in anything* 

(2) The program should find ways of interesting students* 

(3) The program must teach a variety of subjects so that students 
have several avenues open to obtain employment* 

( 4 -) Course content must meet the level of the student and the student 
must be able to develop at his own rate* 

MR* COTHOBH cited several recom mendat ions* 

(1) All six districts must be involved in the program* They must 
know what is being done and have an active part in contriluting 
to the planning of the progr am * Th^ must want to be part of 
the program* 

(2) Curricula must be selected to meet the needs of the slow learner 
under the same roof as the other students* 

(3) Coordination must be present between the sending school and the 
centered sdiool so that when a child goes back to the se n d in g 
school, he will be disseminated with all types of diildren and 
not only slow learners* 

( 4 ) The courses tan^t in the sending school should engender attitu^ 
des toward work* 

MR. RECKLITIS then stated some points that he felt were important* 

(1) The oirriculimi should be flexible enoufl^ so that the student is 



not held to a choice made in the ninth grade when his choice 
was probably uncertain* He should have a goodf general edu- 
cation and exploratory, salable, work skills* He should have 
an opportuni'ty to change courses* 

(2) Whenever possible, it is a good idea to have the vocational- 
technical school program in the same building as the hig^ 
school* This is something to look forward to in the future 
when new hi£^ sdiools are built* 

MR* SWOREK made several points* 

(1) It will be necessary to set up an acceptable curriculum* 

(2) After a curriculum is set up, it %rill be necessary to sell it* 

(3) The next step is to have it accepted* 

(if) Someone should stay with the slow learning group to coordinate 
their program with the other program in operation* A specia- 
list could do this by working with the shop instructors* 

]fi* MoSARET listed several things he felt were necessary* 

(1) The faculty must revamp their thinking into feeling that all 

1 Hi»g n are important* Both home school faculty and voca- 
tional-technical school faculty must feel thqr are woricing 
together to help all children* 

(2) The director and at least a skeleton staff of the vocational- 
technical school should be hired one year in advance of the 
opening of the school* It is easier to set up curricula if a 
staff is there to help* That means, also, less time spent on 
hiring a staff during that year and more time spent on curri- 
cula when it is necessaxy* 

(3) This facully should get together with the home school staff to 
work on concepts both will use in grades seven throu^ii twelve* 

( 4 ) The vocational-technical staff should be working on its own 
curricula to see that it has horizontal and vertical mobility, 
etc* the time students enter the school, much planning 
should already by done* 

(5) Perhaps a consultant to help in the planning could be useful* 
He should be used as a consultant only and not be reqxiired to 
do any actual planning* A good chaiiman would also be neces- 
sary to keep everyone on the right track* 

The meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon* 
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APFEMDIX II 



references to information 

ON INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES AND MATERIAI5 
FC» USE WITH THE SLOW lEARNER 

HfTRODUCTORY NOTES 

This section summarizes writings encountered during the course of the 
study that suggest teaching techniques, procedures and materials of possible 
application to instruction of the slow learner. Other than a cursory assess- 
ment of potential applicability, little attempt was made to evaluate this 
literature. All works have been included on the premise that they have 
value as resource materials to educators endeavoring to improve curricula 

for slow learners. 

The several broad areas included are found listed in the directory 
followed by the page number. The selected references are listed under the 
area topics. Some of the references pertain primarily to the mentally re- 
tarded student. However, these were included because it was felt that, for 
the type of program under consideration, the methods discussed are applicable 
to the slow learner. A short paragraph is included which attempts briefly 
to point out the major highlights of the article or book as it bears upon 

the present research theme. 

A number in parenthesis following an item refers to a publication 
listed in the main bibliography of this report. 
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DIRECTGRY 



WORKS CONTAimNS GENERAL INFORMATION ON TECHNIQUES, METHODS 



AND MATERIALS 

AUDIO-VISUAL INFORMATION 

FROGRAM4ED INSTRUCTION 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Team Teaching 

Class Size 



Continuous Progress Program 

Work-Study Programs 

Guidance 

SUBJECT AREAS 

Language Arts 



Mathematics and Science N-15 

Social Sciences N-17 

Vocational Instruction N-l8 

Obtaining and Holding a Job N-20 
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WORKS COUTAIHIIIS GEHERAl IBFMIMATIOH 
on TSCHHIWJES, METHODS AHD MATERIALS 



Printing Office, August 15 > 19o6. 

-Effects of miure im 

William Gardner. American Journal at Ment^ pericienc jr, , 

1966 ), 902. 

The author concluded from his research ttot tte ^ 
or threat of failure as a eeneral <*<*" 11 '“ 
goal directed behavior is not a vise approach to follow with 

the slov learner. 

D.C.: Mational Education Association, 19oO. 

Forty-three specific teaching techniques were 

rse“ti:^?S“te°chni;.s 'IL discusUd. 

The Retarded Child, by Hubert B. Robinson and Haney M. Robinson. 

Hew York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 19o5» 

The authors discuss techniques and "***“*® ^ 

educating the slow learner. They stress the I"®®*?*"®® ^ 
that retarded learners differ from TOrmal emdren 
in the slowness and inefficiency with which they acquire 
knowledge and skills. 

Motivation: Theory 22l Besearch , by Charles H. Cofer and Mortimer H. Appley. 
Sew York;"” John Wiley and Sons, 19w» 

This book provides an accurate, clear account of the recent 
literature on motivation. 



o 
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"The Poor Scholar's Soliloquy," by Stephen Corey. Childhood Education (January 

1944), 219-220. 



Emphasizes the concrete as opposed to the abstract In educational 
materials and techniques for slower children. 



Secondary Level Resource Guide for Educable Mentally Retarded , by V. Contruccl 
and Others^ Madison, Wls.i Department of Fubllc Instruction, 1964. 

A practical guide containing a compilation of a wide variety of 
techniques, methods, activities, etc. Appropriate for the mildly 
retarded. The contributors are mainly teachers and supervisors 
for the Wisconsin special ed-icatlon programs. 



The Slow Learner , by Willard Abraham. (2) . 

Dr. Abraham describes the most frequently mentioned techniques 
that teachers of slow learners use. 



Target Series , by Regis Michelangelo and Others. Ebensburg, Pa.: Mafex 
Associates, Inc., 1963 * 

A series of nine booklets which contain the related academic 
Instruction taught In the Cambria County Occupational Preparation 
School, Portage, Pennsylvania. This series was authored by men 
who either originated the school or are now connected with It. 



AUDIO-VISUAL INFORMATION 



Audio-Visual Education for the Retarded , by Katherine Cotter. (17) . 

The author reports the results of research on the most useful 
audio-visual materials In specific areas of teaching. Including 
motion pictures, flat pictures, recordings, real objects and 
models, filmstrips and bulletin boards. 



Coronet Films, Chicago, 111. 

A collection of twenty-six captioned films for use In the 
education of the slow learner. In these films, sight and sound 
reinforce each other; children see the words on the screen as 
they hear them In a simplified narration. Reading Is motivated 
as children ride across the country with the Pony Express or 
Investigate the life cycle of a butterfly. These films are said 
to be useful In helping the slow learner Increase his reading 
and speaking vocabularies. 
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4n Exterimental Determination of tte Wue of Selected 

D^. by Everett OUzeSSFrCunpublished 

dissertatio^. The Pennsylvania State University, 195S. 

The author stated that there appeared to he more interest, more 

attention, more general comprehension J;!®® 

noise, and more motivation and participating by tte studrats 
receiving selected visual aids than by the students in the con- 
trol classes. 



Ihe u.nt.nv Retarded Child and Educational Films , by Willard Abraham, (1), 

The author discusses the use of educational films in attempting 
to teach mentaUy retarded students. He elves the resets of 
research carried out on the effectiveness of education^ films. 

He reports what teachers say on use of films for mentally re- 
tarded stiidents, and makes specific recommendations as to the 
use of films. He stresses the fact that motivation based on 
success and concrete activities and materials is important. 



Selective Audio-Visu^ Instruction for Mentally Retar^ Pueils, by 
Edward Goldstein (33) • 



Goldstein reports the results of research on whether e^ucable 
mentally retarded children, who have diffic^ty with abstract 
symbols, learn and retain ’.lore facts from viewing the content 
of a selected motion picture than when the same material is 
presented in the traditional method. He proves that factu^ 
learning of educable retarded children could be facilitated 

by the use of selected motion pictures of ^ . 

than abstract content. This book contains an excellent biblio- 
grj^phy of l6 mm films for retarded pupils . 



"Sources of Audio-Visual Materials for Industrial Education," by 
w!Lard, Industrial Arts and Vocational Education , LIV (February I 965 ), 

52. 

This Is a valuable source guide, not only for films, but for 
Other media including programmed instruction, filmstrips, apes, 

8 mm films, kinescopes, flat pictures, recordings, video ta^s, 
slides and transparencies, models, mock-ups, cutaways, charts 
and maps, and cross-media kits. 



mOSRMUBD IHSIERUCTIOH 



"AutoiMted Teaching Programs with Hentally Retarded Students," by J. E. Price 

( 63 ). 



A study suggesting that automated teaching is a useful suppl^nt^ 
approach in teaching slow learning students. The retarded child ^s 
adapt to progransied learning. Students learned the same amount of 
material as the control group but in less time. 



A Hi^ School Work-Study Program For Mentally Subnormal Students, by Oliver 
Kols^ and Roger Frey. (45)7 

The authors mention two aspects of teac hin g machines: they do not 
represent the saie kind of "authority figure" and the ability to 
master each step seems to be more critical for the stdinormal ^n 
for others, (in an unpiAlished study by Frey and Rainey in 1963, 
tea^h ^" g materials were found to be highly useful with 

sid>normal students.) 



"In Slow Gear: P r ogr a mmed Learning Techniques," by Alan Riedeael. instructor, 
IXXIII (lovenber I 963 ), 28. 

The author explains the procedure to be used in m a kin g up programmed 
leam^"g sheets. Several examples are included in the article. Mr. 
Riedeael stresses the inqportance of wording the questions simply, 
having one specific answer, using repetition, and ma kin g sure that 
the individual a chance to be successful most of the time. 



"Learning is Fun - with the Dictaphone Electronic Classroom," by Beulah Brown. 
The Jbumal of Begro Education. XXXV (Summer I 966 ), 246-251. 

In this article Miss Brown discusses the use of the Dictaphone 
Electronic Classroom as an aid to learning with particular emphasis 
on the needs of the slow learner. The author found the equipment 
useful for remedial review and clinical practice. 



"Programmed Learning - One Avenue to the High School Diploma," by Charles 
Peterson. (62). 

The author discusses the following advantages of programmed learning: 
the piqtil can work at his own ability level and rate of leaning; the 
teacher f**" conduct several different subjects in one classroom at 
the same time; the teacher can handle a large group of students; and, 
students can work with the materials as many hours as the classroom 
is open. 



•Retention In Bducnble Retarded Subjects for Tuo Hrt^s of 

by Olenn A. Vergnson. Anerleen Jcumal Itentsl Deflelenqr, UQC (Msrc 

1966), 685-686. 



The euthor coniperes the results of tesc hln g e list of slfi^t 
vochbulsry words by sutomsted snd trsditlonsl methods e Dif- 
ferences In retention did not appemr after one day; but, after 
this, there were significant differences indicating superior 
retention for words learned by the automated procedure. 



•ilMchlng Hsdilnes and the Mentally Retarded," by Uonard Blactann. (6). 

I 

4 machine involving tapes and film strips was ! developed 

especially for slow learners. The film is projected od a scre en 
from within the console with alternative answers to each frame 
lined up next to four buttons in vertical order along the ri^t 
side of the screen. The audio portion of each frame is presented 
through earphones worn by students. 



(SQAllZATIDi AID AMIliaERATIOI 



Teaching 



A Curriculum Guide ^ Teachers of Mentally Betarded by 

Bducation,nDetTOit Pid>lic Schools. Detroit, Mich.: Detroit Public Schools 

1964. 

This guide presents a detailed outline of concepts to J>e taught 
to educAble mentally retarded students. 
are covered: (1) Hone and Fimlly Livii^; (2) 
cratic Group Living; (4) Vocational; (5) World Around Us. 



"Increasing Cooperation Between School Programs For ^ i 

Vocational Rehibilitation Services: An Experlment^Teadi^ Approach, 
by William J. Younie. Mental Betardation (June 1966), 9-l'^» 

The author describes an experimental t ea chin g project teslyied 
to help teachers bridge the gpp in assisting the retarded to 
vmko a successful transition from school to work. The P«>^t s 
materials techniques have been prepared to help pre-service 
and inservlce teachers improve the rehabilitation readiness of 
their pupils. 



"Team Teaching in Industrial Education^** by Dari Bilit. Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education , IX (Nay 1966), 22-23. 

^ The author has included a list ot techniques used in team teaching. 

He suggests that two or nore teachers in the sane area vork coopera- 
tively to pool their resources, that a highly skilled teacher use 
assistants who are cooqpetent in the trade but have not acquired the 
teaching skills or qualifications to vork independently, and that 
class meoibers themselves supervise other students. 



Class Size 



"Class Size Affects Learning Ability," by W. P. NcLoughlin. School Executive 
LOT (Harch 1956), 91-93. 

This article reports the advantages of having small classes and 
the relationship between class size and effective instruction. 



"Hfaat About Class Size?" Bernard NdKenna. York State Education, IXV, 
no. 2 (Ibvenftter 1957), 100-101. 

NcXienna cites guidelines with the understanding that no one rule 
exists and that no absolute decision can be made iqpon the appro- 
priate range of class sizes, either in elementary or in high school, 
without considering certain related policies. (He lists ten.) 



Continuous Progress Program 



"A Continuous Progress Program: The Slow Learner in a Hew Setting," by Claire 
Cirone and Patricia Emerson. (13). 

A report on an experiment with a group of students who were placed in a 
language arts time block where they were allowed to vork at their own 
sped ^ut who were permitted to return to home rooms and mingle with 
other children of varying degrees of social, physical, and mental 
abilities. 



Work-Study Programs 



"An Examination of Selected Pre -Vocational Technique® used in Prograiu for 
the Mentally Retarded," by G. E. Milligan. Mental Retardation , I (1963)# 

230-237. 

A discussion of realistic vocational appraisals achieved by the 
vork-saaqple approach, by client performances in sheltered work- 
shops, •Md by psychometric evaluation of personality, intelli- 
gence, interests, aptitudes and psychomotor skills. 



A Schpol Wbrk-Study Program for MentaUy Subnormal Students , by 0. P. 
Molstoe and R. M. Prey. (45)7 

This text presents a detailed discussion of the problems and 
procedures Involved in developing a secondary work experience 
program for retarded youth. It deals specifically with his- 
torical considerations, curricular needs of the educable 
wMwh^ny retarded, organization and administration of work 
experience, course of study, and sheltered workshops. Also 
are a variety of work experience and Job analysis 

forms. 



"Part-tism Employment Program for 81ow Lea rning A dolescents," by Kioma 
Stinchcomb. Baltimore Business Education . XXXII (193^)# 3-13* 

A helpful guide in gradually moving the retarded adolescent 
from the school to an occupation by use of a part-time employ- 
ment program. 



"Project in Program: Job Education," by M. Silber and M. S. Paskell. 
mgh Points. XUX (April 1964), 20-29. 

Discusses a project helpful in preventing dropouts. Slxteen- 
year-old students were allowed to transfer from school to a 
Jbb Education Class. Here they received information on Jobs 
received Individual guidance until placed on a Job. 



A Study of Curriculum Develo pment in the High School Cooperative Program , 
by U.S. Apartment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S* Government Printing Office, i960. 

A study of bow the high school cooperative program introduces the 
student to the distributive education field. On-the-Job training 
in distributive occupations is combined with classroom Instruction. 
Discusses how community businessmen are often the key to the suc- 
cess of this program. 
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Work«8tudy Programs for Alienated Youth ; A Casebook ^ by G. W. BurchiU. (8). 

This useful reference describes in detail outstanding work-study 
programs (nine of them) aimed at the prevention of delinquent 
behavior and the rehabilitation of alienated youth. 



Guidance 



Basic Ust of Occupations ; Kieyed to . . . occiMtion^ groupings , inAuatry 
predominent interests , necessa^ aptit^es , preferr^ education, 
f^M ^ l ie s. los Angeles, Cal.; Evaluation and Research Section , lx>s 
Angeles City School Districts, 1963 • 

"An attempt to expand, within reason, the range of occupations which 
/.yw brought to the attention of the student." Includes occupations 
in which large numbers work plus selected semiskilled and unskilled 
occupations . 



Careers Belated to In dustrial Education , Los Angeles, Cal.; Division of 
Instructional Services, Los Angeles City Schools, 19^. 

A collection of career guidance outlines designed to assist Industrial 
education teachers. OutUnes are included for several careers related 
to each of the following industrial arts subject areas; auto mechanics, 
drafting, electronics, graphic arts, industrial arts, metal and wood- 
working. 



"Counseling the Mentally Retarded," by Lloyd Yepsen. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency , LVII (1952), 205-213. 

The author discusses the techniques and methods used in counseling 
the ny^ntAiiy retarded. He tells how techniques are modified to suit 
the special problems of the slow learners. 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles , Vols. I and II. (2U). 

Reference works covering the range of existing Jobs from the highest 
levels to the unskilled areas. Very useful In Job description and 
Job analysis. 
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Guide To ^ Ouldenee Material , by Educators Progress Service, 

Randolpb7 



An excellent guide of free materials relating to a Job s^ysls 
belpful to the slow learner. Also Included are many otter 
counselors wlU find useful In helping the slow 

learning student. 



Guide To Jbbs Jtor The Mentally Retarded , by B. 0. **• *“** 

PittsbuTfi^^ Pa.: American Institute for Research, 19o^» 



Contains valuable information on sc^l and 

programs, workshops, evaluation, and placement. It “ 

tailed Job analysis information on a variety of Job areas for 
the slow learner. Good for senior high and adult level. 



Methods of Vocational Guidance , by Gertrude Forrester. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1931* 

This book is devoted to specific methods of helping youth p^ 
their vocational lives. While it attempts to embody a sound 
theory of vocational guidance, the description of methods are 

the chief substance. 



Occunational tondbook: Employment mformation on Occiyt^^fgr 

T^-67 Edition. Bulletin Eb. 1450, Uhit^^^tes Department of 

LiSorTwashington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 



"The Bole of Counseling in a Placement Program For MentaUy Betted Fences," 
by Frederick C. Thome and Katherine Dolan. Journal of Clinic^ Psycho j jy j> , 

IX (1953), 110 - 113 . 



This paper summarizes the methods and results which have been 
developed over a period of more than twenty-five years in a 
placement program for mentally retarded females. General 
principles of counseling and guidance are discussed. 



Teacher's Guidance Huidbook, by Robert F. DeHhan and Jack Kouc^. Secondary 
School Edition, Yols. I and II. (21). 






This is a ver iiseful teaching-guidance series that special 
teachers may use. The materials in Volume I are designed to help 
the teacher organize the identification process and 
record keeping; the materials in Volume II to provide specific 
techniques and procedums for helping exceptional children and 



youth in the classroom. 
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SUBJECT AREAS 



Language Arts 



Adult Basic Education Books - I Want To I^arn English , Adult Reader, I SSSi 
To Read and Write , My Country , by H. Smith, E. &nith and N. Robertson. Aust n, 

fix.: Steck-Vaugh Co. 

This highly functional series is related to the adult *s way of life 
and is built around adiat interests, activities, and problems. The 
texts are well-illustrated and deal with opportunities in various 
kinds of work. Recommended for use with the older retardates. 



Adult Readers, by the Reader's Digest Services, Inc. PleasantviUe , H. J. 

This is a useful series of twelve, 32-page work-type readers for 
adults learning to read and adolescents who need remedial help. 

They have a hi^-interest, mature appearance and are generally 
functional in nature with some degree of vocabula r y control re- 
ported. The stories were originally in the Reader's Digest and 
then rewritten for this series. The exercises accompanying each 
story are generally sin^lified and appropriate for older, retarded 

youth. 



lengi ish in the Secondary School , Chicago Public Schools, 1962. 

A program in Basic English including "goals for the student," 
"tips for the teacher," eleven resource units, a textbook list, 
and bibliography for teachers. 



Books for the Slow Learner , Yorktown Heights, H. Y.: Center for Educational 
Services and Research, Febriiary 1966. 

A bibliography of books for the slow learner graded according to 
reading level and interest level. Listing includes anthologies, 
business and social skills, English, history, leisure reading, 
reading iiiqtrovement, ma.theroatics, music, and science. 



"Color: A Mew Dimension in Teaching Reading," by Sister Mary Raphael. Catholic 
School Journal , IXVI (October 1966), 56 - 57 * 

"Words in Color," developed by Dr. Caleb Gattegno, was found to be 
particularly good in helping students learn letters pronounced one 
way in one word and another way in other words. For example, all 
letters which are pronounced " 00 " as in two, crew, etc., are colored 
green. This program has been used successfully to teach nonreaders 
of all ages. 
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A ComDarative Study of Intellectual , Neurological , and Perceptual Processes,^ 
&S Rela^ to^Reading Achi evement of Exogenous Enaogenous Retard^ Readers 
by Rudolph Capoblanco and Ruth Funk. Syracuse, H.Y.: Research Institute, 
Syracuse University, 1958. 



A study emphasizing that teaching techniques should be based on 
symptomatology rather than etiology. 



Creative Techniques for Teaching the Slow learner , by C. Howltt 

fin^^bod Cliffs, n.J.: Teachers Practical Press, Inc., 19w. 

The author stresses the need for making lessons concrete. She 
discusses the dramatic approach giving sample lessons. Reading 
Is emphasized. Miny methods and techniques of teaching slow 
learners are described. 



A Developmental Voc abulary Check-List for the Ment^ly Ret^^ed, by the 
State Department of Public Instruction . MAdlson, Wls.: 1959* 

This booklet contains a basic functional vocabulary for use In 
preparing reading materials for the mentally retarded. 



Education For The Slow Learners , by Orville Johnson. (Ul). 

In his section on language arts, the author points out that the 
entire program In language arts and communications Instruction 

be developmental In nature - that the retarded development 
of the slow learners wlU require an extended readiness program 
and a wider spacing of the Introduction of successive skills 
than Is true for normal students. 



A R^ g>^ School Wor k-Study Program For Mentally Subnormal Students, by Oliver 
Kolstoe and iloger Frey. (45). 

Outlines are given for practical programs In language arts. Also 
Included Is a list of materials which have usable sections for 
teaching language arts. 

/ 

Home and Family Life Series, by Arthur Croft Publications. New Ix>ndon, 
Conn. 



The series of books was originally designed for adult education 
under the Literacy Education Project of the U.S.O.E. The readable 
format, lower-level vocabulary, and high Interest content make 
them appropriate for selected use with older retardates. 



Learning and Writing English , published by the Steck Co. Austin, Tex.. 1950. 

This hook has exercises In basic writing th^forelgn- 

very helpful to the slow learner. The book Is written for gn 

bom. 



Most Used Words For Spelling , by Fern Tripp. Dlmiba, Calif. : Fern Tripp. 

This Is a series of three, progressively °Lsiraed 

most used functional words selected from all f 
for slower learners, remedial 

each book contains thirty lessons organized Into the Think Prac 
Use -and -Retest Method." 



Reading Drills, by Thorlelf Hegge, Samuel A. Kirk and Winifred D. Kirk 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr, 1953* 



The authors discuss methods of teaching phonics. 

o^ted and Incorporates the use of Individual sounds «“<» fnltiia 
anTflnal families sounds. The authors stress the fact that phonics, 
like other skills, depends upon readiness. 



Remedial Training Itouals. by A. Oillingham «id B. Stillman. Cambridge, Mass 
Hbward A. Doyle Printing Co., 19o5. 



Based on the Samuel Orton methodology, these manuals contain detailed 

formation on remedial techniques for children es^l^ly 

dlssiblllty In reading, spelling, and penmanship. Ttey *PP ^ 
anniicable to higher ability students who are remedial cases. Many of 
tte s^ili^reSl techniques may be useful with the educAble mentally 
retarded and others with learning disabilities. 



"The Screen and the Book: A Solution for Slow learners," by Frank Mnchel. (48). 

The author discovered that, by using films of plays the”* 

ui+h paperbacks the plays and novels took on more meaning for the 
si“ l^^e“ A Us/^films found useful with the slow learner is 

Included . 



sounds for ^ Secondary School , published by Media. Van Nuys, Cal. 

This Is an organized text-workbook that reviews basic word w^ysls 
sSlls f“ the Older student. Material Is presented In an interesting 

and adult manner. It appears useful for: (l) 

reading; (2) culturally deprived adolescents; and (3) ®dult education 
for functional Illiterates. 
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T^nhin^ school Students to Read, by Stella 8. Center and Gladys L. 
Persons? “New York: Apple ton -Century -Crofts, 1937* 

The authors report on studies which indicate the need for more 
instruction on the elementary level to help the slow learner 
cope with secondary school problems* 



Mathematics and Science 



Arithmetic Handy Pack , by Fern Tripp. Dinuba, Calif.: Fern Tripp. 

Special Teaching aids in arithmetic for the retarded. Some sample 
materials include: practice calendar pads, practice check blanks, 
U.S. tnoney, number tables, important measures. 



The Arithmetic Work book , (Home and Family Life Series), by Arthur Croft 
Publications, New London, Conn. 

A practical guide for students in learning the meaning and 
application of numbers. Designed for adult education. 



Basic Mathematics I for ^ Secondary Schools . 

Basic M athematics H for ^ Secondary Schools . 

Chicago: Board of Education, 1961* 

A high school program in basic mathematics designed for students 
who enter the high school with less than a sixth-grade level of 
achievement in mathematics. 



Bioloaical Science: Patterns and Processes , (Part of the BSCS series in 
biology^ ." NeTYork: Holt, Rhinehart JBook iN preparation] . 

This book is being specifically tailored to the short attention 
span of the slow learner. 

Biology and Human Pr ogress , by I^uis Eisman and Charles Tanzer. Englewood 
Cliffs, nTj.: Prentice -Hall, 1964. 

The information is given in large print with many illustrations. 

It is especially designed for students who find it difficult to 
absorb the more abstract concepts of a biology course. 
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Everyday Business, by Gary D. Lawson. Sacramento, Calif.: Pierson Trading Co., 

1$5B. 

This book should be very useful in teaching the slow learner banking, 
budgeting, buying, federal income tax and insurance. Activity sheets 
are available in all of these areas. 



"The Hidden Potential of Low Achievers," by Herbert Fremont and Neal Ehrenberg. 
The Mathematics Teacher , LIX (October 1966) , 551-557 • 

By using special techniques and methods, the authors were able to 
teach the slow learners mathematics at the high school level. 



"‘Idive’ Insurance: An experience For Slow learners," by M. C. Kovinow. High 
Points , XLVI (Jaiiuary 19&+), 55-58* 

In order to make insurance more meaningful in his mathematics class 
of slow learners, Mr. Kbvinow formed an insurance company. The 
company offered opportunities for reinforcing basic mathematical 
concepts and for drilling arithmetic techniques within a meaningful 
framework. 



Money Mi^es Sense, by C. Ksdin sind J. HAnna. San Francisco: Fearon Publishers, 
Inc., 1963. 



This is a text-workbook used to teach the principles of arithmetic 
through the use of money. Students are given everyday problems in 
which they use U.S. money reproduced in actual size to solve problems. 
A teacher's is Included. Secondary level. 



**Recent Trends in Learning Theory: Their Application to the Psychology of 
Arithmetic," by T. R. McConnell. Sixteenth Yearbook , Washington, D.C.: 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, (19^1), 279* 

A number of guiding principles are listed applicable to the teaching 
of arithmetic to the slow learner. 



Remedial Techniques in B asic School Subjects , by Grace Fernald. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943* 

The author's section on mathematics discusses special methods and 
techniques found to be effective in remedial teaching. 



Teaching Arithmetic to Slow Learners and Retarded , by A. Feingold. New York: 
The John Day Co., 19^* 

This is a teacher's manual containing prepared units of work in basic 
arithmetic. Could be useful for the slow learner. 
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using Dollars and Sense , by Charles Kahn and Bradley Hanna. San Francisco: 
Fearon Fublishers, Inc., 1963* 

A simplified introduction to money is presented which has been 
found to be very useful with slow learners. 



"When is Arithmetic Meaningful," by William Brownwell. Journal of Educational 
Research , XXXVIII (March 19^5), ^98. 

The author discusses the need for a fundamental reorganization 
in the subject matter and teaching of arithmetic. He discusses 
methods to be used in making arithmetic meaningful. 



Social Sciences 



Education of Slow Learning Child , by Christine Ingram. (39) • 

The author stresses the experience-unit technique . She presents 
a sample unit in social sciences. 



High School His tory of Modem America , by B. Shafer, E. Augspurger and R. 
McLemore . ^Summit, N.J. : Doubleday, 1966. 

This text is designed specifically for low-level readers at the 
proondary level. It is a complete U.S. history text correlated 
with U.S. History for High Schools . 



The Library of American Heroes (A series of paper-bound biographies), 
by"Follett, Chicago, 111., 19^5* 

It contains a series of high- interest paper-bound biographies. 
Each book has a capsule biography introduction suitable for 
slow readers. The biographies of John Adams, Marquette and 
Joliet, Daniel Boone, Red Cloud, Christopher Columbus and Tom 
Paine are Included. 



A Modified History of ^ United States , by A. Manning. San Francisco, 
Calif.: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1964. 

A modified text on U.S. history for the slow learner at the 
secondary level. Historical facts are presented in short, 
readable sentences. An excellent vocabulary list is included 
in each chapter. 



You and Your World by W. Bolinger. San Francisco, Calif.: Fearon Publishers, 
tnc. 



A text-uorkbook in social studies of practical material written for 
the slow learner. Helps the student understand more about himself, 
his family, his school, his city, his state and his country. Second 
ary level. 



Vocational Instruction 



Course t)utlines , by Gordon L. Helson. Maple, Wis.: Common Joint School 
District Hund>er 1, 1963-64. 

Outlines of vocational courses offered to educationally deficient 
pupils in HOrthwestem High School, Maple, Wisconsin. 



"The Older Hon -Academic Secondary Pi^)il," (A report from Surrey Education 
Besearch Association, England). Hct York Times : Education Supplement , Vol. 
2554 (May 1, 1964), 1174. 

A report on experiments with the "Hewsom" classes: Three periods 
are set aside weekly for students to help elderly people work in 
day nurseries, to visit homes for the aged and the blind, and to 
help school secretaries or head teachers. 



"A Guide For The Development Of Mctor Skills," by Dallas Fankowski. Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education , LIV (February 1965)> 24-26, 62. 

This is an excellent article on teaching the development of motor 
skills. In it, Fankowski has included a list of specific techniques 
and methods. He stresses the importance of involving the total 
organism when teaching motor skills. 



"Hand Skills In Industrial Arts," by Irwin Lathrop and Ernest Rawson. Industrial 
Arts an d Vocational Education , LV (June 1966), 27-28. 

Authors stressed the importance of selecting projects that are 
basic iiiiH allowing for the different levels of maturation within 

the class. 



a 
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"How to Teach Clerical Practice to Slow Learners/ by A. Ellenbogen. 
Business Bducation Wbrld , XUV (April 1964), 26. 

Mr. Ellenbogen set up a model office for secretarial and 
clerical practice. As a policy all materials used in in- 
struction were kept basic in style and content and no pupil 
work was accepted unless it was perfect. Students were 
permitted to supply test questions on the subject matter, 
a practice which worked very well with the slow learners. 



"Improved Check-off Record," by V. E. Proadbent. Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education (February 196^). 

The author devised a T-square permsnently attached to a 
bulletin board on which a chart is taped. It is an ea^, 
efficient method of recording all the multitudinous activi- 
ties of the student. This record proved to be an incentive 
to the course. 



Keyboard Town Story , by A. Gallagher and J. Ga ll ag h er. Urbana, 111.: 
R. V. Parkinson and Associates, 1969* 

A technique used to teach the touch system of typewriting to 
slow learners. This is done by the association of story 
characters with positions on the keyboard. Charts are in- 
cluded with the manual . 



"Making Transparent Overlays in the Drafting Classroom," by John Lantz. 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education (February 196^), 34*33 • 

The author uses an overhead projector and allows the student 
to draw at the same time that the procedure is being given to 
him in picture form. 



Occupational Education In tte Altoona Senior Hi^ School . Altoona, Pa. 
Altoona School District, 19&. 

This book contains instructional units and an evaluation of a 
work-experience program. Included are forms currently used in 
occupational education. 

Selling One Guy Hamed Larry, a l6mm, b & w film. Hew York: Rational 
Association for Retailed Children. 

This film deals with the effective enqployment of mentally retarded 
youth and adults. It shows the retarded successfully at work as 
clerks, mechanics, stock boys, etc. It is recommended for use 
with such groups as community service organizations, prospective 
employers, teachers and parents. 
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Snip . Clip , and Stitch , by E. Hartley. 
Associates. 1965. 



Urbana, 111.: R. W. Parkinson and 



Hartley describes a homemaklng course for slow learning girls. 
Included is a workbook covering the most lnq?ortant concepts and 
skills in clothing construction. A teacher's m a nu a l is also 
available . 



Social Sk ills for Living and Learning ; A Guide for Teacters of Children 
with Retarded Mental De velopment . by Margaret Heuber. University Park. Pa. 
F^sylvanii" State University. Special Education Workshop. 1959* 

Written for teachers at the senior high school level, this book 
discusses the world of work, home m a kin g and family living, and 
citizenship. 



"Teaching Motor Skills In-Depth in Vocational Areas." by ^ tobert Rudiger. 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education , UV (February 19o5), 29-30. 

This is a booklet stressing the importance of teaching skills in the 
vocational schools. According to Rudiger, not all Industry is com- 
pletely automated. Skills should be taugiht by bringing in outside 
help from various industries. In this way. teachers wiU be able 
to keep up-to-date with new developments. 



Three-Dimensional Teaching Aids for Trade and Industrial Instruction. 

hy Ha.roTd j, Rosengreen. Office of Education. Wa shin gton. D.C. : 

U.S. Government Printing Office. 1961. 

"Voomtional Training and Job Adjustment of the Mentally Deficient." by 
Arthur Hitchcock. The American Journal of Mental Deficiency . UX (195^). 

100-106. 

In this article the author stresses the importance of the 
counselor's working with the slow lesuner in vocational plan- 
ning. training, placement and Job adjustment. 



0ibtr^^n1nff and Holding a Job 



A Handbook for tte Worker . Baltimore: Division of Special Education. 

Baltimore City Schools. February 1963. 

A very practical guide to Job responsibilities and adjustments, 
especially written for the academically disadvantaged. In addition 
to the "do's and don'ts" of punctuality, appearance, etc., 

this handbook includes such topics as "Entrances and Exits." "Absence 
from Work." "Packages." "Identification." "Emergencies" and "Solici- 
tations." 



From School To Wbrt. Los Angeles, Calltf •: Division of Instructlonia 
Servic68 f Los AngcXss City Schools > 1966# 

Written for use with high school pupils > this 
helps students determine the Job for which they are fitted 
and acquaints them with the general requirements of applying 
for and succeeding on a Job# 



The Job Ahead, by H# Goldberg and W# Brumber# Chicago, 111#: Science 
Research Associates, Inc#, 1963* 

"A hardbound multilevel (three levels available) textbook 
enq>hasizing in story-form the occupational attitudes^and 
gkills needed for success on the Job and in society# 

Student exercise books are also available# 



Job Guide For Young Workers , by the U.S. Employment Service# Washington, 
dIC.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964# 

Booklets present information on the inqortance of Jobs, 
and means for getting a Job, and kinds of Jobs# Job information 
on duties, characteristics of Jobs, qualifications, prospects, 
and advancement# 



Occupational Education Filmstrips# Jamaica, H.Y.: Eye Gate House, Inc# 

A series of filmstrips dealing with various aspects of enqployment 
and some of the kinds of Jobs that are covered in work experiences 
programs for the slow learner# Experiences and activities illus- 
trated are at a simplified, concrete level# For use with secondary 
students# Filmstrip titles are: 



The Job Interview 
Stocker In A Supermarket 
The Waitress 
Fixing A Flat Tire 
How To Use Your Checkbook 



The Variety Store 

The School Cafeteria Worker 

The Nurse's Aid 

The Gas Station Attendant 



Teen-Agers Prep^ for Work , by Esther Carson# Castro Valley, Calif 
Esther Carson, 1^ # 



Teen-Agers Prep^ to W^: Book I is keyed to ^rk ex^riences to 
factory workers, messenger service, food service, dishwasMi^, y- 
sittlng, and gasoline stations# It contains stories, worksheets, and 

activities# 



Book II discusses self analysis, work experience, getting a Job, 
holding a Job, and spending the income. It also contains stories, 
spelling and activities# 
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